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Ir was recently asserted by some “ mettle- 
some Oxonian,” in the columns of a 
venerable contemporary, that Scotland bad 
produced no classical scholars of eminence, 
saving and excepting George Buchanan. 
It is not to be expected that we shall set 
ourselves seriously to refute an assertion so 
groundless and illiberal. Probably the 
writer had never heard of the admirable 
Latin verse of a Barclay, a Jonston, ora 
Reade ; or of the more modern names of 
Moor, Young, Adams, Hunter, Carson, 
and, though last, not least, the eminent 
individual whose portrait accompanies our 


. present number. 


The actual state of classical literature in 
Scotland, appears to be excessively under- 
rated in our country. Every report to its 
discredit meets with ready belief, and is 
extensively propagated. If, however, one 
consideration were taken into account— 
the almost total absence of all adequate 
encouragement in the shape of fat fellow- 
ships, scholarships, endowments, prefer. 
ments, and the hoc genus omne of an 
Oxford and Cambridge establishment—it 
will afford matter for wonder, that so much 
ardour in the pursuit of classical literature 
is displayed in Scotland, as is to be found 
at the present moment. 

Even at the leading Scottish university, 
though it can boast of professors celebrated 
in every department of literature and phi- 
losophy, with the exception of one or two 
inconsiderable bursaries for proficients in 
the Gaelic language, and a small, very small 
sum allowed by the city for distribution 
among one or two of the literary classes, 
there is nothing whatever in the shape of 
solid remuneration for talents and acquire- 
ments the most splendid and meritorious. 
Why is this? it will be asked. Truly we are 
at a loss to answer. Are there no opulent 
Mecenases in Scotland, who would take a 
pride in elevating the Edinburgh university 
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to a footing with her splendid sisters of 
Oxford and Cambridge? Cannot govern- 
ment contrive to apportion a pittance for 
this Png + Notwithstanding, however, 
all these disadvantages, it is with sincere 
pleasure we announce the fact, that the 
cause of classical literature in Scotland 
has received a new spring and impulse, 
which is to be attributed to the spirited and 
successful exertions of several eminent 
scholars now alive—more especially to 
those of the present professor of humanity 
in the university of Edinburgh, Mr. Pillans, 
whose system of teaching, as we shall pre- 
sently shew, has done more towards the 
promotion of thorough, accurate, and ex- 
tensive scholarship, than is generally ac- 
knowledged. 

This gentleman was born in Edinburgh, 
on April 11, 1778... The rudiments of his 
classical education were received at the High 
School, under the tuition of hie celebrated 
Dr. Adam. In this large establishment there 
is a higher station for those of the scholars 
who are more advanced in classical studies, 
and afford higher promise of improve- 
ment, than the rest, called the Rector’s 
class—which is taught by the rector him- 
self. To this, Mr. Pillans soon made 
his way, and, when there, distinguished 
himself no less by his talents than by his 
industry. Several of: his class-fellows have 
since arrived at high eminence: two of 
whom were no less celebrated persons 
than the present Henry Brougham, and 
the late lamented and highly gifted 
Francis Horner. With the latter, parti- 
cularly, Mr, Pillans was on terms of the 
closest intimacy, and generally sat by him 
through the year, as well as at the public 
examination in 179343 at which this gifted 
trio, we believe, very honourably distin- 
guished themselves. 

At the usual age, Mr. Pillans entered 
the university of Edinburgh, bringing with 
him the reputation of an excellent classical 
scholar, and passed with eclat through 
the regular routine of literary and _philo- 
sophical classes, It is said, that at one 
time it was his intention to have devoted 
his services to.the church; and he, ace 
cordingly, attended~-if we are not "is 
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informed—the divinity hall for one ses- 
sion, but was prevented continuing a 
second, by engagements as domestic tutor ; 
in which capacity he resided for some 
time in Ayrshire, and several years after- 
wards in London and Eton. 

About the close of the year 1809, Dr. 
Adam died; and, at the suggestion of his 
old friend and schoolfellow, Mr. Francis 
Horner, Mr. Pillans, was induced to offer 
himself a candidate for the vacant rector- 
ship of the High School. After some com- 
petition, he was declared the successful 
candidate, and entered on the important 
duties of his office early in“the year 1810. 
He soon observed, that, even under the 
able auspices of his illustrious predecessors, 
the system of teaching, hitherto adopted in 
ihat establishment, would admit of large 
improvements. About this time, the mo- 
nitorial system of Bell and Lancaster was 
attracting public notice; and, after a care- 
ful consideration, Mr. Pillans became con- 
vinced that its principle might be most 
advantageously extended to classical edu- 
cation, He accordingly resolved to try the 
experiment in the High School ; and in so 
doing was the first who ever applied the 
monitorial system to the purposes ef 
wassical education; and Dr. Russel, the 
clarned head-master of the Charter House, 
leas the first scholar in England who 
followed his example. As this is an in- 
teresting era in the annals of teaching, we 
have taken no small pains to obtain some 
information on the subject, as well in its 
general plan, as its more minute details: 
and we hope the few sketches we may 
give of this admirable system, will be 
useful to such of our readers as are con- 
nected with education, and are not pre- 
viously acquainted with -the method of 
Mr. Pillans, 

On entering his office at the High 
School, “scarcely a week has passed,” 
says Mr. Pillans, in a letter addressed 
some years ago to the secretary of the 
British and Foreign School Society, 
“without suggesting some improvements 
in my arrangements, all tending to one 
moint—that of stimulating, and applying 
to purpose, the various faculties of 200 
boys, differing widely both in acquirement 
and capacity; to insure attention, by ex- 
citements at once strong and honourable; 
and to exclude that languor and listless- 
ness, arising partly from want of motion, 
and partly from the physical misery of 
being so long in a sitting posture, which 
most of us may remember to have been 
the great source of the unhappiness we 
experienced at school.” 
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The branches of knowledge taught at 
Mr. Pillan’s class, were, Latin, Greek, and 
Geography, principally ancient. The 
Latin class, consisting of about 200 boys, 
met at nine o’clock every morning; and 
was occupied in reading and parsing, 
accurately, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Livy, 
&c., and in committing to memory Adam’s 
Grammar, and Roman antiquities. These 
were the lessons prescribed, without any 
assistance, the day before. The class 
formed, immediately after prayers, into 
twenty divisions, under their respective 
monitors; and the Cicero and Horace— 
or whatever was the regular lesson—were 
construed by the nine boys of each divi- 
sion: the monitor’s duty in each, being— 
“1. to take care that every boy shall con- 
strue a portion of the new lesson; 2. to see 
that his division understand the syntax 
and construction of the passage; 3. to take 
care that the right meaning be always 
given to the passage, in all its parts; 
4.to mark ona slip of paper those who 
fail in saying.” This, it will be seen, 
was an admirable plan for securing a 
thorough acquaintance with his lesson, on 
the part of every boy. The monitor’s was 
certainly an arduous task ; but, in addition 
to this, he was required to be every instant 
on the gui vive ; since each of the boys of 
his division was instructed to note any false 
quantity, false translation, or error of any 
kind, and reserve it for subsequent appeal 
to the rector. If they could make good 
their point, they took the place of those 
who had failed to detect the error, and the 
monitor himself lost his place. 

“This system,” says Mr. Pillans, in the 
able letter from which we have before had 
occasion to quote, “binds both menitor 
and pupil to careful preparation at home: 
the former, from fear of detection and ex- 
posure by a boy far below him in the class 
—the latter, both by the infallible certainty 
of his being called on to say the lesson, 
and reported, if he fail—and by the 
honourable desire of rising in the class, 
and proving that he knew the lesson better 
than the monitor. A further advantage of 
this liberty of appeal is, that it generally 
brings forward into discussion the difficult 
passages; and they being settled before- 
hand, a more perfect understanding of 
the lesson is secured, and the necessity 
of frequent repetition avoided.” This was 
the method of reading the Latin classics 
introduced by Mr. Pillans—a method to 
which many living excellent scholars attri- 
bute the broad foundation of their future 
labours. 

With regard to the Greek class, it is 
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to be remarked, that the study of that 
language was an innovation of Dr. Adam, 
Mr. Pillans’ predecessor, and violently 
opposed by no less a man than the great 
Robertson, the historian, on the ground 
that the school, by its foundation, was 
entirely for reading Latin. This will 
account for the unreasonably short time 
allowed to that department of study, in 
the days of Mr. Adam—namely, three 
hours a week. Mr. Pillans, however, 
aware of the great value of Greek litera- 
ture in a classical education, found means 
to assemble the Greek class an hour every 
day, except Saturday. The business of 
this class, gone through with much the 
same system and accuracy as that of the 
Latin, consisted of Dr. Moor’s Greek 
Grammar, Dalzel’s Analecta Minora, and 
Xenophon. In order, however, as far as 
was in his power, to remedy the incon- 
venience resulting from devoting so short a 
time to Greek, Mr. Pillans devised a plan 
which has been attended with eminent 
success, and which deserves to be exten- 
sively known—“a voluntary exercise* to 
the higher boys, to read and shew every 
second Monday, what are called private 
studies ; that is, if a boy, after preparing 
all his regular school-lessons thoroughly, 
finds he has still some leisure time, he 
employs it in reading Homer without a 
translation, making out what he can,—and 
what he cannot, marking as difficulties to 
be resolved. On the day appointed, he 
mentions the number of lines he is ready 
to be examined on, and states his diffi- 
culties for solution, which is given either 
by the master, or by some of his fellows 
who have conquered them. In this way, 
and with no other stimulus, but having the 
number of lines read by each, publicly 
announced, and obtaining an hour’s play— 
there are boys in this class who are in the 
habit of shewing up from 900 to 1200 lines 
within the fortnight ;” and this, let it be 
remembered, in addition to all their other 
engagements. 

Nor was Mr. Pillans satisfied with thus 
re-organizing the system of classical in- 
struction at the High School. He soon 
directed -his attention to the geographical 
department; and so efficiently, that ever 
since the period of his superintendence at 
the High School, it has retained a higher 
character for geographical knowledge, than 
any other establishment in Scotland. This 
eminence is to be unquestionably attributed 
to the skilful and scientific method which 





* We believe this exercise was also extended to 
the Latin readings, 





he adopted. We cannot give our readers 
a better idea of his system, than by recur- 
ring once more to the letter addressed by 
him to the British and Foreign School 
Society. In a few words he developes 
the principles of a system of geographical 
teaching, which deserves to be more 
generally known. 

“ Ancient and modern geography are 
united. A sketch or outline of each 
country is drawn by the master on a black 
board, with white chalk: the mountains 
are represented in green, and the rivers in 
blue. In this state the board is first pre- 
sented to the pupils, and the master, with a 
rod, explains the physical features of the 
country, and points out and names the lead- 
ing ranges of mountains, with the rivers that 
fall from them. The board, as yet pre- 
senting so little detail, the eye, and the 
mind through the eye, readily takes in and 
retains the information. At this stage, also, 
the length, breadth, longitude, latitude, and 
boundaries, are fixed. The next lesson 
presents the towns [drawn thus ¢+] in pink 
chalk, which are to be found on the rivers 
already learned, descending from the source 
to the mouth. These towns are demon- 
strated by the master in the same way, care 
being taken to mention, at the same time, 
some striking facts respecting the situation, 
inhabitants, history, and neighbourhood of 
each, which may be associated with its 
name and position on the board. Having 
thus made out a sort of skeleton or frame- 
work of the country, by presenting in strik- 
ing relief, without these details which con- 
found the eye in maps, the great physical 
features; the next object is to mat out in 
dotted lines the artificial divisions; and 
when these are well fixed, the remaining 
towns of importance, whose position is not 
indicated by rivers, are referred to the pro. 
vince or shire, and associated again with 
those already known. The !situations of 
great battles are pointed out by a cross in 
red chalk. The object being to make a 
strong impression on the eye, and to set 
the imagination and conception to work— 
the chalks being of different colours, is a 
circumstance not to be despised. When 
the board-draught is thus completed, maps 
are directed to be so constructed, as to be, 
as nearly as possible, copies of it: that is, 
all the positions, &c. accurately laid down, 
but no names given. The drawer of the 
map must be quite au fait in having every 
place in his own sketch: and if it be 
thought deserving of that honour, it is to be 
mounted on thick pasteboard, and hung up 
in view of his school-fellows.” 

We have conversed with some gentle- 
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men who have had an opportunity of in- 
specting maps executed by young gentle- 
men at the High School; and they have 
been at aloss which to admire most, the 
beauty or accuracy of the execution. They 
are done with pencil—but so well, as, even 
on a close inspection, to resemble the finest 
copperplate. 

Such was the admirable and effective 
system which Mr. Pillans introduced at the 
High School—a system at this moment 
carried into vigorous and most successful 
operation. While there, he succeeded in 
exciting a spirit of energy and emulation, 
which has produced the happiest effects, 
both by calling into exercise all the powers 
of each individual, and accustoming him 
to their systematic operation. 

In 1814, the chair of Humanity in 
Glasgow University became vacant; and 
at the pressing solicitations of many of his 
friends, Mr. Pitlans was induced to offer 
himself a candidate for that professorship. 
His interests were strenuously supported 
by the lateeminent professors of Greek and 
logic, Dr. Young and Mr. Jardine : but after 
a long and arduous struggle, he lost it by the 
casting vote of the late Dr. Freer. Mr. 
Pillans continued to discharge his duties at 
the High School, till the year 1820. About 
the summer of that year, in consequence of 
the decease of Mr. Christison, Professor of 
Humanity in Edinburgh, Mr. Pillans, after 
a slight contest, was unanimously elected to 
fill that chair, which he now occupies with 
so much honour to the university, and 
advantage to the students. He has suc- 
ceeded, we understand, in introducing into 
his class a system somewhat similar to that 
which he adopted at the High School, 
which has been productive of the same 
beneficial results. We believe the Huma- 
nity class has seldom or never been so well 
attended, as during the time of Professor 
Pillans. 

There is, at first sight, a little distance 
observable in his carriage, which, however, 
on a nearer acquaintance, softens down 
into the most perfect urbanity and con- 
descension. So free is he from that tinge 
of pedantry and assumption which often 
attaches to the greatest literati, that a stran- 
ger would hardly believe himself in com- 
pany with so accomplished a scholar ; adeo 
urbana, seque demittens, est vera doctrina. 
One word will sum up his character as a 
Professor : he is fearful to none but the idle 
and dissipated—affectionate and encourag- 
ing to none but the zealous, industrious, 
and persevering pupil. 

We are aware that there are several epochs 
of Professor Pillan’s life—as that of his being 





elected a fellow of the Royal Society,—as 
well-as the dates of several public honours 
—which we have not been able to give in 
this brief and imperfect sketch. Our only 
apology is the well-known difficulty of 
collecting correct and complete information 
respecting the lives of eminent living 
characters, through that decent and digni- 
fied reserve which generally accompanies 
true greatness. 


—@~—— 
ESSAY ON DIVINE LOVE. 


Love is the most sublime and comprehen- 
sive theme which has ever engaged the in- 
tellectual powers of men or angels; a sub- 
ject which grasps in its amplitude the ma- 
terial and intelligent creation. It expands 
through immensity, and shall beam in the 
revolving events of eternal duration. It is 
the most powerful principle in the soul ; it 
actuates the moral conduct of myriads. 

The supreme Ruler of the universe, ir 
every motion of his vast and amazing ad- 
ministration, exhibits the most sublime and 
exalted manifestations of divine love. In 
material creation, we extend our view; his 
love glitters in the silent planets which per- 
form their evolutions above, to the admiring 
philosopher at midnight ; it tinges the burst- 
ing dawn of day with ineffable splendour 
and glory : it is seen in the magnificent and 
stupendous mountain, whose summits are 
buried in the clouds, or enrobed in a 
mantle of eternal pomp. Every flower, 
smiling in the bud of its infancy, develops 
the complacency of its Creator, whilst the 
most insignificant blade which germinates 
under a vernal sun, smiles in the beauty of 
an unfolding love. The moon and stars 
were created to rule the night; they pre- 
side with celestial power over the spreading 
ocean, and silver the wave that washes on 
the most distant shore. 

In the moral constitution of immortal 
creatures are discovered a wisdom and a 
power, whose operations are directed by the 
influence of divine love. What an august 
and tremendous scene reveals itself to the 
contemplative mind, in the moral govern- 
ment of that Infinite Being, who fills im- 
mensity, and lives through eternity! What 
dispensations of providence and grace! 
What revelations of ineffable love and re- 
gard! Consider the blessings connected 
with this love,—an intelligent being in- 
spired with a soul continually assimilating 
herself to the nature of Deity, and par- 
taking of his perfections. This principle 
eternally swells the sound of celestial 
melody, and enraptures the breasts of sera- 
phic hosts, who wing, with the flight of 
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lightning, through the empyrean regions of 
immortal light and glory. 

In every virtuous being, this principle 
conducts the whole tripartite system of man. 
The physical, moral, and intellectual ener- 
gies, in their varied ramifications and laws, 
receive their multitudinous directions from 
this spring of action." By it the whole 
physical machine is subservient to the 
operations of the internal power. It is an 
undeviating display of benevolence and 
moral virtue. Is it the soul? she is filled 
with the fire and essence of Deity. Is it 
the intellect? she delights in the wonderful 
manifestations of imfinite power and good- 
ness exhibited in the complicated universe. 
She looks to the stars, and sees the light of 
God; to the sun, and there beholds the 
most illustrious emblem of his being; to 
the moon, and perceives the softened splen- 
dour of his Son incarnate, to adapt his 
glory to our finite vision; to the ocean, 
and the vast world of waters gives an 
image of his grace; to the innumerable 
gems which bespangle immensity, and in 
them the countless mercies of God are 
seen ; to the heavens, and the far-stretching 
skies, the “ throne of his habitation,” and 
there “radiant ranks of essences unknown” 
bathe in the effulgence of the vast ocean of 
his overwhelming brightness and love. 

If we consider the various perfections 
and attributes of God, whether they be 
eternal, natural, or moral, we see only va- 
rious modifications of the principle’ of love 
divine. The eternal attributes of God are 
essential properties of infinite love; the 
natural attributes, those which are exer- 
cised in the creation and preservation of 
the universe ; and his moral attributes and 
perfections, as he stands connected with all 
rational intelligences, but particularly with 
his creature man. God is a moral go- 
vernor, and man a moral agent subject to 
his laws, and this connexion constitutes man 
a moral being: but love is the grand cen- 
tre—the eternal sun, which emits infinite 
varieties of glory and light, without which 
all would be a blank, a gulf of non-ex- 
istence. View heaven, and earth, and sea; 
all is the “ varied God.” If melody 
breathes from cherubic lips, it is love 
strikes the sound; if astounding choirs 
break on the listening skies, there love is 
heard. Do the beatified visions lof hea- 
ven light up the spirits of angels? it is love 
sheds the beam. 

Where love is not, there can be no hap- 
piness. Love is absent in the sulphureous 
storms of hell, and in the belching flames 
of fire which spread in billows over its 
tossing ocean. It is not heard in the groans 





which strike from the discordant gratings of 
a torturing conscience ; nor does love reign 
in the breast which slumbers in the silent 
tomb, on which hovering stars, in their 
midnight watchings, incessantly gaze in 
twinkling brightness, The possession of 
pure and virtuous love in the soul confers 
an inconceivable dignity on its possessor, 
expanding immortally in “ the brightness 
of the Father’s glory,” and assimilating 
“to the express image of his person.” 
This love shall survive the ,final combustion 
of elements, the wrecking systems of mat- 
ter, and the last knell of dissolving nature. 
Far beyond .“ the lumber of demolished 
worlds,” it shall open to the saint infinite 
scenes of transporting light, and rapturous 
prospects of unsullied glory, which shall 
expand when ages have rolled away, more 
numerous than the atoms of a universe, or 
the minims which could embody the im- 
mensity of space. 

Long has this principle afforded a subject 
for the investigations of philosophy, and the 
dissertations of science ; but, alas ! an imper- 
vious blackness to finite splendour brooded 
over the hemisphere of learning, and eternal 
darkness would have enshrouded the human 
mind, had not infinite love itself beamed 
in the pages of revelation to man, and 
— the clouds of time’s dark horizon. 

e soul of man, without the influence of 
this love, exhibits a chaos more wild and 
rude than that from which the universe 
emerged into being, when our terrestrial 
system majestically rose from the glooms of 
ancient night, while the music of the 
“ morning stars which sang together, and 
of the sons of God which shouted for joy,” 
pealed round in one harmonious choir of 
raptures, and hailed the birth of a world 
which should contain the heirs of immor- 
tality, yea, should be the temporary resi- 
dence of God. 

Finally, love is the basis for the pillars 
of eternity, the fountain of immortal hope, 
the Fobject of celestial song, and the re- 
vealed essence of an infinite and incom- 
prehensible Being. Love is the source of 
every joy; and where peace diffuses her 
hallowed influence in the breast, there must 
be love. 

As we acknowledge the existence of a 
sun or star by its light, so wherever we 
find peace and joy, it is love, and love 
alone, which emits the sacred beams. 
“ Faith, hope, and love,” are all of celestial 
origin, but the greatest of them is love. 
This is the predominant passion of the soul ; 
all the other feelings, powers, and faculties 
of man, receive its mystic influence, and 
experienced its invisible agency. It is the 
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bond of union, and of diversitied nature ; 
it shall unite angels and men, and heaven 
and earth, and shall commingle the breath- 
ings of saints with the melodies of angels, 
when the trophies of conquest shall finally 
be borne through the emerald gates of para- 
dise, and be thrown at the footstool of the 
Immortal King. J. B. 
11, Charles’s-street, Edinburgh. 


> 
JOTHAM’S FABLE. 


Arter the slaughter of the seventy sons of 
Gideon by Abimelech, the meanest of their 
brethren, Jotham the youngest son, in- 
spired by Jehovah, addressed the murder- 
ers, whom the men of Shechem had elected 
king, from mount Gerizim, saying, ‘‘ The 
trees went forth on a time to anoint a king 
over them; and they said unto the olive- 
tree, Reign thou over us. But the olive- 
tree said unto them, Should I leave my fat- 
ness, wherewith by me they honour God 
and man, and go to be promoted over the 
trees? And the trees said to the fig-tree, 
Come thou, and reign over us. But the 
fig-tree said unto them, Should I forsake 
my sweetness, and my good fruit, and go 
to be promoted over the trees? Then said 
the trees unto the vine, Come thou, and 
reign over us. And the vine said unto 
them, Should I leave my wine, which 
cheereth God and man, and go to be pro- 
moted over the trees? Then said all the 
trees unto the bramble, Come thou, and 
reign over us. And the bramble said unto 
the trees, If in truth ye anoint me king 
over you, then come and put your trust in 
my shadow: and if not, let fire come out 
of the bramble, and devour the cedars of 
Lebanon. If ye, then, have dealt truly 
and sincerely with Jeruabbaal and with his 
house, this day, then rejoice ye in Abi- 
melech, and let him also rejoice in you; but 
if not, let fire come out from Abimelech, 
and devour the men of Shechem, and the 
house of Millo; and let fire come out from 
the men of Shechem, and from the house of 
Millo, and devour Abimelech.” Judges ix. 

This fable is the most ancient, and one 
of the most beautiful productions in that 
class of instruction, upon record. It was 
composed during the commonwealth of 
Israel, long before Saul was raised to the 
kingly dignity, and while Jehovah himself 
dwelt between the cherubim, on the mercy 
seat, and reigned sole monarch of Israel. 
Abimelech’s reign was, therefore, a vile 
usurpation, and is fitly designated by the 
bramble in this fable. 

Jotham was evidently divinely inspired ; 





because the prophecy with which he closeS 
this fable was literally fulfilled, both upon 
Schechem and Abimelech, as clearly ap- 
pears from the sequel, which is related in 
this very chapter. Thus early, it appears, 
Israel preferred a murderer to the Lord of 
life, and in his destruction found ruin. To 
the inspiration of Jotham, we therefore 
refer the scope and bearing of this exalted 
fable, which appears to me, prophetically, 
to embrace the ages of this sphere. 

Abraham, “the father of the faithful,” 
and progenitor of Jotham, was a patriarch, 
and lived and died under the patriarchal 
dispensation ; distinguifhed as a prince 
amidst the nations, fas a prophet of the 
living God, and as the head of that select 
line amongst the descendants of Noah, by 
whom the Messiah should come to man- 
kind. The promise of Jehovah to Abra- 
ham was, “ In thy seed shall all the na- 
tions of the earth be blessed.” Genesis 
xxil. 18. 

The descendants of Abraham, by Isaac 
and Jacob, were the chosen people of 
Jehovah ; they inherited the promise given 
to Abraham, and therefore took the name 
which the angel of the covenant put upon 
Jacob at Peniel, viz. Israel ; or, as the name 
imports, “A prince of the Omnipotent.” 
Genesis xxxii. 28. To these descendants 
of Abraham, Jehovah also, under the most 
peculiar circumstances, and in the most 
imposing manner, delivered a new dispen- 
sation, viz. that of the Law. From Mount 
Sinai, in person, and also by the ministry 
of Moses, he promulgated to Israel a law, 
holy, just, and good, to be observed by 
them throughout their generations, and in 
their midst, sovereign, he abode over the 
mercy-seat, an oracle to his people, up to 
the moment when Jotham composed this 
fable, and during many subsequent genera. 
tions. This law, delivered by Jehovah 
himself, and also by the ministry of his 
faithful servant Moses, together with the in- 
spired effusions of a multitude of prophets, 
all of whom were of the seed of Abraham, 
formed a chain of prophecies delivered 
through a period comprising more than fif- 
teen hundred years, viz. from the calling of 
Abraham to the prophesying of Malachi. 
These were severally recorded, and these 
records having been carefully collected into 
one volume, are now denominated the 
Bible, or the Book of God. That Divine 
prescience, which, looking into futurity, 
inspired the prophets to write, has provi- 
dentially preserved these writings through 
every age, and brought them down to us 
entire: and we hail them as the testament 
of his covenant with man. 
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In the fulness of time came to this peo- 
ple the Messiah. He who is the seed of 
Abraham, the prophet like unto Moses, 
announced by Moses, and prophetically 
described by all the prophets, Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the Redeemer of 
the world ; and he chose twelve men, all of 
the seed of Abraham, to become his 
apostles to Israel, and one man of the seed 
of Abraham also, who became his apostle 
tothe Gentiles. Inspired by a miraculous 
effusion of the Holy Ghost, these men bare 
witness verbally, and, in writing, to the world 
at large, that Jesus is the very Christ—the 
Saviour of men, God with us, and God 
over all, blessed for ever; to which I say, 
Amen. The writings of these inspired 
evanzelists and apostles, having been col- 
lected into one volume, have been united 
to the first volume, and, with it, by the 
same providence, preserved and brought 
down to us entire; and as we denominate 
the first volume the Old Testament, so we 
denominate this further revelation of God 
to man, the New Testament, and account 
them, collectively, the saered volume, or the 
Book of God. Thus Abraham, in himself 
and in his seed, was, under Jehovah, at the 
head of all the three dispensations of divine 
grace given to this sphere, viz. the par- 
triarchal, the law, and the gospel, and 
under each of these was the ensign of 
Jehovah unfurled to all the earth, We 
now proceed to apply this position to the 
fable delivered by Jotham. 

This fable offers the kingly office to three 
trees severally, and these trees severally 
reject the sovereignty over trees like them- 
selves, giving reasons for their rejection 
distinctly ; but a mean shrub, on receiving 
a similar offer, accepts it with avidity, and, 
instantly breathing out flames and slaugh- 
ter, becomes the tyrant of the forest. From 
the reasons assigned by the trees for reject- 
ing the offered sovereignty, we gather that 
they conceived this office, compared with 
the stations they then severally held, would 
degrade them; and from the speech, and 
the relative situation of the shrub which ac- 
cepted the office with avidity, compared 
with the trees, we gather, that ambition was 
fired at the kingly offer, because by this 
means the shrub was elevated over its su- 
periors, the trees. Each of these particu- 
lars must be distinctly considered, in order 
to arrive at the exalted scope of this sub- 
lime fable. 

The fig-tree, which yielded the most 
luxurious of fruit, and whose umbrageous 
foliage afforded the most delightful shelter 
to man and beast, fitly emblemed the sim- 
plicity of the patriarchal dispensation, 
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when men fed upon fruits and dwelt in 
tents, migrating from place to place with 
their flocks and herds, to find pasture. The 
leaves of this tree formed the first covering 
to the fallen pair in paradise, when, con- 
scious of guilt, to hide their shame, our first 
parents fled from the face of their Creator, 
whom erewhile they adored, and sought 
shelter behind the trees of the garden in 
which his bounty had placed them. 

The olive-tree, as fitly designated the 
dispensation of the law. There, its oil, 
sanctified by Jehovah, rendered sacred 
every object anointed therewith, and every 
utensil used to perform the sacred rites of 
that dispensation, and even the tabernacle 
itself, the altar, the ark of the testimony, 
the laver, the candlestick, and all the 
priests that ministered therein, by the 
anointing of this holy oil, were consecrated 
and set apart for God. Exodus xxx. With 
this oil was the sacred lamp fed, whose 
flame ascended continually in the tabernacle 
and in the temple; fit emblem, without 
the vail, of Him whose unclouded glory 
dwelt within the vail, in the most holy 
we throughout the generations of Israel. 

Exodus xxvii. And as the fig-tree afforded 
the first covering to the guilty pair in Para- 
dise, during the first age of the world ; so 
did the olive, when the dove returned to 
the ark, and, “lo, in her mouth was an olives 
leaf plucked off,” &c. Gen. viii. become 
the first message of peace to the new 
world. 

As fitly did the vine shadow forth the 
more glorious dispensation of the gospel. 
The prophetic rhapsody of Israel described 
the Mighty One, the Shiloh, saying, “ Unto 
Him shall the gathering of the people be. 
Binding his foal unto the vine, and his 
ass’s colt unto the choice vine; he washed 
his garments in wine, and his clothes in 
the blood of grapes: his eyes shall be red 
with wine, and his teeth white with milk.” 
Genesis xlix. “ Melchizedek, king of Sa- 
lem, brought forth bread and wine; and he 
was the priest of the most high God. And 
he blessed him, and said, Blessed be Abram 
of the most high God, r of heaven 
and earth.” Gen. xiv. e lamb, ordained 
to be the morning and the evening sacrifice, 
was, day by day, to be offered up with 
flour, oil, and wine, throughout the genera- 
tions of Israel. Exod. xxix. And the fig- 
tree and the vine yielded the first-fruits of 
Canaan, the promised land to Israel, amidst 
the wilderness, on the return of the spies 
sent out by Moses to search the land. 
Num. xiii. All this, Jotham knew ; for it 
was divinely recorded before his day ; and 
as Gideon, his father, was a prince in Israel, 
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and a zealous servant of the most high God, 
Jotham had the advantage of a pious edu- 
cation; and thus in his youth was able to 
hold forth to Israel those truths for which 
his father many times hazarded his life. 
But unto us it belongs to behold the full 
development of this hallowed designation, 
“For the Lord Jesus, the same night in 
which he was betrayed, took bread ; and 
when he had given thanks, he brake it, 
and said, Take, eat; this is my body, 
which is broken for you : this do in remem- 
brance of me. After the same manner 
also he took the cup, when he had supped, 
saying, This cup is the new testament in 
my blood: this do ye, as oft ye drink it, in 
remembrance of me. For as often as ye 
eat this bread, ‘and drink this cup, ye do 
shew the Lord’s death till he come.” 
1 Cor. xi. Immediately afterwards he 
suffered the agony of expiation upon the 
Mount of Olives, and soon also upon the 
cross. Thus did Jesus constitute the vine 
the emblem, the seal, and the testament in 
his blood, of the gospel dispensation, not 
only to the seed of Abraham, but to every 
nation upon earth. 

Each of these trees had tempting offers 
from their fellow trees, to become sovereign 
over them; and each, for its several reasons, 
rejected this offer, preferring to serve 
Jehovah, rather than reign over their fel- 
lows. The splendours of an earthly usur- 
pation, in their view, were lighter than va- 
nity, in comparison with the hallowed dis- 
tinctions they enjoyed under the reign of 
the Infinite. This will appear from their 
several answers. “ Should I forsake my 
sweetness and my good fruit?” is the lan- 
guage of the fig-tree. “ Should I leave my 
fatness, wherewith by me they honour God 
and man?” is that of the olive: and yet 
more exalted is the reply of the vine, 
*¢ Should I leave my wine, which cheereth 
God and man?” The savour of the pa- 
triarchal dispensation, as it is depicted in 
the sacred volume, wherein Jehovah and 
angels, on messages of fraternity, in peace- 
ful conference with men, held habitual in- 
tercourse, is a good fruit indeed, compared 
with the history of nations, which, fraught 
with crooked policy, waged wars for domi- 
nion, until their history is rather the history 
of blood than of men—the conduct of 
fiends, rather than that of humanity. The 
holy unction which formed the mean of 
communication between God and man, 
hallowing altars, temples, and sacrifices, and 
consecrating priests to the living God, 
throughout the dispensation of the law, 
whose teachers and prophets, touched with 
living coals from the altar, flamed with 





divine love, and breathed out prophetic 
rapture over the glorious anointed One, 
whose day they saw and rejoiced in, al- 
though ages yet unborn separated them 
from his person, conferred honours which 
crowns and sceptres possess not; nor can 
all the kingdoms of the world compete 
therewith. And what cheer can the splen- 
dours of royalty afford, in comparison of 
that hallowed banquet, where the soul feasts 
upon his love, who loved not his life unto 
the death, but freely gave himself up for 
us all, when partaking the sacred elements 
of bread and wine, under the gospel dis- 
ensation? There do we shew forth the 
rd’s death until he come, rejoicing in 
hope, that then we shall partake of his 
glory, and sit down upon his throne, as he 
is set down upon his Father's throne. “ He 
shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall 
be satisfied,” was predicted of the Mes- 
siah"; and in this hallowed feast he beholds 
his sons with complacency and delight, 
joys in their joy, and mingles in their 
ecstacy, by the Spirit being one with all his 
children. Thus does the vine cheer the 
hearts of men, and with them the great 
God-Man, who, for us men, and for our 
salvation, came down from heaven. 

But if these “ trees of righteousness, 
the planting of the Lord, that he might be 
glorified,” preferred his‘ service to the 
thrones terrestrial, one is at hand, a thorny 
shrub, creeping upon the earth, the bram- 
ble, which seizes with avidity the splendid 
offer, and rears instantly his crest, confront- 
ing the cedars of Lebanon. 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 
a 


LAW AND JUSTICE CONTRASTED IN RE- 
FERENCE TO WEST INDIAN SLAVERY, 


West Indian magistracy, threatening in- 
dependence of the British government, is a 
curious pretension! It is big with con- 
sequences! The Isles of Man and Wight 
might follow the example. 

It appears to be high time” that the su- 
preme legislature of the British empire 
should teach these magistrates a more sub- 
missive lesson. Is rebellion a less crime 
in the West Indies, than it would be in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland? If the 
colonists assume an authority, independent 
of British authority, do they not set an 
example to the slaves, of disobedience and 
insubordination? If it be the duty of the su- 
preme government to protect the colonists 
(50,000 in number) against foreign or do- 
mestic danger ; is it not equally its duty to 
protect the Africans and mulattoes (800,000 
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in number) against colonial injustice and op- 
pression ? 

It would be impossible to say, whether 
white or black approximates nearest the 
complexion of our first parents. It is 
most probable, that Adam was brown. It 
is also probable, that the black and brown 
of the human race would exceed the num- 
ber of whites. If Europeans (whose skins 
are white) have often warred with each 
other, would it be a matter of wonder, if 
a more bloody war than has :ever yet 
existed, should take place between the 
blacks and whites’; should the contest be 
doubtful, the browns will be able to decide 
the victory. The subjects of European 
powers have long continued the practice of 
importing the natives of Africa to the colo- 
nies possessed by these European govern- 
ments. Upon an average, it is probable 
that not more than one-half of those captured 
in Africa, become the active slaves of these 
colonists. All besides perish through care- 
lessness or ill treatment. These captivated 
Africans had the means of existence prior 
to their exportation from Africa. What 
better than murder is such a waste of human 
life? Should it be proved, that European 
governments have net only permitted, but 
even licensed, this traffic—supposing it to 
be a legitimate merchandise—would not 
justice, notwithstanding, pronounce it mur- 
derous !—wilfully or obstinately to take away 
human life carelessly, is, in the eye of justice, 
murder. 

So long have the legislative authorities of 
the West Indies been accustomed to self- 
complacency and self-sufficiency, that they 
seem indignant at any authority superior to 
their own; and so long have they been 
accustomed to manufacture laws for the 
government of slaves, that neither God nor 
man must check their enormities! If 
commiseration and compensation would 
be due to the planters for the loss of ‘the 
imprisoned African, what commiseration 
and compensation would be due to the in- 
jered slave? Aggression is altogether on the 
side of the planters and magistrates of the 
West Indies. They have taken unjustly, 
and they keep with impunity, the impri- 
soned African. 

He who is unjustly imprisoned,—until he 
be liberated, is held in unjust imprison- 
ment. If gradual manumission be applied 
to West Indian slavery, it may be adjusted 
by human law, but it never can be con- 
sistent with divine justice. That the sove- 
reign of Great Britain should shew mercy 
to an enemy, or a delinquent subject, is not 
any thing strange; but for the sovereign of 
Great Britain, with the concurrence of the 
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lords and commons, to granta gradual or 
procrastinated manumission to 800,000 
African human beings, unaccused of crime, 
either brought from Africa by force, or 
born in a state of slavery ; will not such an 
act of the British legislature transmit to 
future generations a memorial of the great- 
est injustice ? 

The question respecting the slaves is not, 
properly speaking, Whether they shall have 
a mitigation of wretchedness, but whether 
they shall be held as slaves? The question 
is, Shall slavery be continued, or shall it 
cease? Has the European a right to the 
African? If the taking by force is unjust, 
all the enactments of the West Indies are 
vitiated and unjust. Man, abstracted from 
municipal or civil law, cannot be the pro- 
perty of his fellow-man. Whatever may 
be the enactments of the West Indies with 
regard to the African, (provided slavery be 
unjust) they are a mere usurpation. Natural 
right is equally in favour of the African, as 
it is of the European, Were it in the 
power of the African, he would have just 
as good a right to coerce the European, as 
the European has to coerce the African. 
Reciprocity is the basis of human society, 
und retaliation the result of oppression. 
Were the Africans to resist, and succeed, 
might they not turn the whole artillery of 
colonial laws against their oppressors ; and 
might they not cause the whip, in the hand 
of the African, to be laid on the back of the 
European with as much severity as it is now 
upon the back of the African? If colonial 
law accounts it just to be thus severe upon 
the African, would it not be equally just 
upon the European ? 

Let this great question be brought fairly 
and justly before the sovereign in council, 
and the two houses of parliament. Let not 
any thing be exaggerated, (as the slaves and 
mulattoes are not allowed to state their own 
complaints :) let the advocates for justice, 
in behalf of the complainants, have a fair 
hearing. If the measures of the British 
legislature, which have prohibited slave- 
holding in England, and also prohibited 
the importation of slaves from Africa to the 
West Indies, only tend to alleviate the con- 
dition of the (now) imprisoned Africans ; 
if they are still to remain in the hands of 
the planters as their property; it is to be 
feared, that what may be done by way of 
mitigation, ‘may in reality only prove 
an additional cause of aggravation. I will 
suppose, that the number of stripes were 
reduced from 39 to 19 lashes, it is possible 
that the executioner might, by 19 strokes of 
the whip, inflict severer punishment, than 
was formerly inflicted by 59 stripes. 
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Neither wealth nor honour can redound 
to the British sovereign, or the British 
nation, from colonial possessions, under the 

resent West Indian system. The expen- 

iture in reality far exceeds thereturns. We 
gave them a fish, and theyin return give us 
a scorpion: we have given them protection, 
and they in return give us insult. We 
furnish them with soldiery, and they furnish 
a grave for the dead. They furnish us 
with sugar, and we return bitters for the 
use of the slaves. 

Millions of British subjects have been 
made to pay for the support of this system 
of colonial slavery. The colonists manu- 
facture the shackles of slavery, and then 
require the British sovereign.to rivet them. 
The legislators in the West Indies have 
outraged British authority itself. Their 
claims are mandatory and arrogant. They 
scruple not to dictate to the British govern- 
ment; and complain aloud, at the very 
whisper of murmur, not only from the 
slaves themselves, but from every individual 
who espouses their cause. Were the whip 
only an ensign of authority, it might be un- 
objectionable : were the shackles only held 
up in terrorem, they might be dispensed 
with ; but what British subject does not know, 
that the lash of the whip, or the galling 
chain, must necessarily inflict pain? Must 
we go to the West Indies to learn the lesson 
of sensibility? That the whip is indispen- 
sable in the system of slavery in the West 
Indies, is an acknowledgment of awful im- 
port. From what authority is this right in 
the planter derived, to coerce, by the smart 
of the whip, the African to labour for his 
(the planter’s) sole benefit? It_is an un- 
paralleled assumption! W. 

——_—@——— 


BENEVOLENT, OR STRANGERS’ FRIEND 
SOCIETY. 


Tuar season of the year has again arrived, 
when heads of families should look over 
their wardrobes, and see what cast-off clothes, 
blankets, &c. they can spare for the desti- 
tute poor; thousands of whom, men, wo- 
men, and children, are bitterly suffering from 
the want of clothing. 

Let every reader ask himself the follow- 
ing questions, and come to the concluding 
determination :—Is not clothing the truly 
deserving poor, a Christian duty? an ap- 

inted way of testifying our love to the 

eemer? and one test by which our cha- 
racters, and eternal destiny, will be deter- 
mined? What haveI got? An old coat, 
a hat, a shirt, a blanket, or a few children’s 
things : I will send them to the Benevolent 
Society, or bestow them personally; or 








my children shall carry them, and taste the 
rich feast of charity. 

If we appeal to scripture, the following 
passages will be sufficient to shew, that the 
duty of attending to the necessities of the 
poor, is imperative on every christian and 
feeling heart. 

“If I have withheld the poor from their 
desire, or have caused the eyes of the wie 
dow to fail;—or have eaten my morsel 
myself alone, and the fatherless hath not 
eaten thereof ;—if I have seen any perish 
for want of clothing, or any poor without 
covering ;—if his loins have not blessed 
me, and if he were not warmed with the 
fleece of my sheep ;—if I have lifted up 
my hand against the fatherless, when I saw 
my help in the gate;—then let mine arm 
fall from my shoulder-blade, and mine arm 
be broken from the bone.” Job xxxi. 
16—22. 

“ Thou shalt not hide thyself from thine 
own flesh.” Isa. Iviii. 7. 

“Twas naked, and ye clothed me; I 
was sick, and ye visited me; I was in pri- 
son, and yecame unto me.” Matt. xxv. 36. 

“ He that hath two coats, let him im- 
part to him that hath none; and he that 
hath meat, let him do likewise” Luke iii. 
14. 
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TOLERATION, 


Natuan Joseph, in his work entitled, 
“Tsrael Vindicated,” in alluding to Tolera- 
tion, says, “‘ This word Toleration ought, in 
fact, to be expunged from the vocabulary 
of nations. The right to think belongs to 
no one exclusively: it is the property of 
all. He that attempts to deprive me of 
that right, or to limit iis exercise, meditates 
a control of my actions. If it is once 
admitted, that I ought to submit my opi- 
nions to the regulations of others, there 
would be only one step farther to a total 
surrender of civil right. He that pretends 
he has a right to tolerate opinions, must 
yield that right to others, or deny the natural 
equality of man. If a// should insist that the 
power belongs to them, peace and concord 
would be banished from the earth, and war 
ever perpetuated, not to establish an uni- 
formity, but an ascendancy of contradictory 
and opposing systems. Ilad Jehovah in- 
tended to establish uniformity of opinion, it 
would have been impossible for mankind 
to differ. In all countries, and in all ages, 
the ideas of men have been as varied 
as their countenances,—an evident proof 
that they can never be made to think 
alike. He, therefore, that attempts to regu- 
late, or tolerate, the opinions of others, sets 
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himself in opposition to the Deity. A Jew 
has as good a right to tolerate a Catholic or 
Protestant, as either of these sects has to 
toleratea Jew. Both are equal in the eyes 
of God, and both have an equal claim to 
the protection of the laws. It is only in 
despotic governments, that these incontro- 
vertible principles have not been adopted. 
None but tyrants have ever yet attempted 
to withhold from man the free exercise of 
his thinking faculties. The right of giving, 
clearly implies the power of withholding. 
If any man tells me, that he will tolerate 
my opinions, this implies that he claims 
the power of restraining them. Hence the 
origin of persecution, which is only the 
offspring or child of toleration.” 

Again, he says, page 98. “ In no way 
is hypocrisy better fostered, than in com- 
pelling men to submit to religious tests 
before they can be eligible to fill public 
offices. Noone will pretend, that the truly 
virtuous require the obligation of an oath, 
or religious test, to restrain them from vio- 
lating public or private trust.—Such tests 
are only for the wicked, whom, however, 
they never control. What advantages, then, 
can morality derive from them, or what 
confidence can be placed in men, to whom 
the administering an oath implies a suspi- 
cion of their integrity? Are we certain 
that ambitious knaves will relinquish their 
iniquitous prospects, merely because it is 
required of them to swear, that they believe 
the doctrines which they have been taught 
from their infancy to believe? Can power 
or emolument be obtained on easier terms ? 
Is it possible to conceive a greater induce- 
ment to the unprincipled to become candi- 
dates for the highest honours of the state ? 
And what more powerful stimulant to their 
ambition, than to see the man of talent 
and of character, kept back from being 
useful to society, for no other reason, than 
that he does not profess to believe what he 
cannot understand, or, believing it, does not 
think that it would add greater weight to 
the truth, to appeal to that Being, who 
already knows the inmost secrets of his 
heart, and who, whether he swears truly or 
not, has not enabled man to judge as to his 
sincerity? How often do we find the most 
flaming pee of religion intimately 
connected with the most depraved hearts ! 
The man who is bent only on promoting 
his own selfish views, will not hesitate at 
the means of obtaining his object. Aware 
that it is necessary to disguise his senti- 
ments, in his intercourse with his fellow- 
citizens, he will readily conform to their 
religious observances, without which, he 
knows he cannot succeed. With sucha 





man, the genuine ties of religion are of no 
account. He either disregards them alto- 
gether, or calculates on availing himself of 
their efficacy at some future period of his 
life. Where then is the advantage, either 
religious or political, of continuing tests? 
The good do not require them, and the 
wicked easily contrive to evade the purpose 
for which they are introduced.” 


——@——— 


ON THE MORALITY OF SCIENCE. 





‘ To form the judgment, and improve the mind ; 
By the Almighty giver was design'd ; 
Each science still some moral truth unfolds, 
And in the scale its destin’d station holds: 
Thus as we track the scientifie road, 
Its windings lead us fo the throne of God.” 





KnowLepce of every kind is valuable, 
and its acquisition has been approved of 
by our Almighty Creator; an_ illustrious 
example of which, we have in Solomon, 
who received wisdom as the immediate 
boon of heaven ; and the reflections he made 
on the various branches of science with 
which he was acquainted, are still extant 
in his Proverbs, &c. If science in these 
remote ages, when it was in its infuncy, 
could be made sulyservient to the exalted 
purposes of morality, how much more might 
it be conducive to such an end, in its pre- 
sent improved, and still improving state? 
yet, though we have a number of scientific 
theologists, with the learned and intelligent 
Derham at their head, who have thus en- 
deavoured to lead us “through nature up 
to nature’s God,” by the paths of physiolo- 
gy, botany, and entomology ; there are still 
many sciences, which I humbly conceive 
might be thus treated, without any violation 
of propriety, and with great advantage to 
the morals of mankind. 

The first of these I shall mention is 
Geology. ere might be concentrated all 
those ancient and modern discoveries 
which demonstrate the wisdom and con- 
trivance of the Great Architect of the uni- 
verse, in forming the solid parts of our 
globe with such beautiful symmetry and 
order, and embedding the precious metals, 
minerals, and gems, deep in the bosom of 
the mountain masses; yet accumulating a 
central nucleus of granite, whose continuous 
solidity is unbroken by the ramification of 
metallic veins, the assimilation of mineral 
particles by chemical affinity, or the slow 
crystallization of gems and salts with that of 
belemnites, quartz, spars, &c. The up 
strata also are full of evidences of wonder- 
ful coutrivance, the gradual subsidence and 
consvlidation of alluvial depositions, and 
the proportionate admixture of the various 
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superstrata of clay, gravel, sand, and loam, 
till the surface is finally composed of 
fertile and porous materials, capable of 

roducing, and nourishing a wonder- 
fal system of vegetable life, for the good 
and protection of the animal creation. 
When we add to this, the wonderful vol- 
cano, which may be considered as a chim- 
ney for the discharge of mineral exhalations, 
which, if confined, would explode in the 
bowels of the earth, and destroy its con- 
tinuity—and the tremendous phenomena of 
earthquakes, which are probably caused by 
the chemical action of mineral ingredients— 
we have ample scope for moral reflection 
on the wonderful works of God. 

If in the same manner we examine 
Chemistry as a natural science, divested 
of its artificial and experimental associa- 
tions, by which new, and frequently unna- 
tural combinations are produced, what won. 
ders shall we not find in the essential cha- 
racters of the several acids, alkalies, salts, 
earths, waters, and gases ! and the materials 
of the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms, afford an endless variety of subjects for 
admiration and praise. Each component 
part is so wonderfully proportioned, and 
combined with the others, as by united 
action to produce precisely the substance 
required, and which, by a quality origi- 
nally communicated by the hand of Omni- 
potence, is ever unchangeably the same ; 
while the variations we find, however 
inscrutable to our finite understandings, 
are governed by immutable laws impressed 
on matter at the moment of creation. 

Meteorology is another science, that 
admits of the same mode of illustration. 
How wonderful is the composition of the 
atmosphere, consisting, as it does, of no 
more than three permanently elastic fluids, 
namely, oxygen, hydrogen, and azote, 
which are so mixed in certain proportions, 
as to be respirable with safety, while either 
alone, or even in diferent proportions, 
would be fatal. This astonishing con- 
trivance is also effected in the midst of 
mineral and metallic exialations from the 
surface of the globe, in a gaseous state, of 
various gravities; an] many of them, 
though pernicious to animal and vegetable 
life, ascend or descend through the atmo- 
sphere, without producing any injurious 
effect. From those which rise above the 
surface of the globe, and are of an inflam- 
mable character, most probably from the 
action of chemical affinities producing a 
galvanic action, proceed the awful pheno- 
mena of thunder and lightning, meteors, 
meteorolites, and aerolites, while some, by 
combination, and the temperature of the 








atmosphere, condense, and produce hail, 
rain, snow, &c. Those which sink may be 
reabsorbed, and,’by various unknown com- 
binations, may be the cause of earthquakes, 
inflammable exhalations, hot springs, &e. 

The above slight and imperfect hints 
will, I trust, stimulate some abler pen to 
investigate these highly interesting subjects, 
and thus add to the fund of general know- 
ledge, and raise the mind to the contem- 
plation of Him whose wisdom has formed, 
and whose goodness sustains, the globe, of 
which we are the inhabitants. 


E. G. B. 
—~— 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE BLACK OSTRICH. 


Tuts is the largest of all birds, and from 
this prerogative, in a great measure, is inca- 
pable of flight. Its weight is sometimes 
from eighty to one hundred pounds; from 
the top of the head. to the ground it is 
from seven to nine feet; and its length, 
from the beak to the tip of the tail, eight 
feet. When walking, it seems as tall asa 
man on horseback. The plumage of the 
ostrich, however, as well as its weight, is an 
insuperable bar against its rising in the air, 
The vanes of the wing-feathers are separate 
and detached, like hairs, and incapable of 
making any impression on the atmosphere. 
Those of the tail, and indeed of the whole 
body, are of the same structure. They are 
all as soft as down, and utterly unfit not only 
for flying, but for defending the body of the 
animal from external injury, The feathers 
of other birds have their webs broader on 
the one side than the other, but those of the 
ostrich have the shaft exactly in the middle. 
The head, the upper part of the neck, 
sides, and thighs, are covered with a clear 
kind of hair, which, on the head, some- 
what resembles the bristles of a hog. 
The thighs of this bird, in which its 
great strength seems to lie, are large and 
muscular, and its hard and scaly legs, 
which are supported by two thick toes, have 
a considerable similarity to those of the 
goat. These toes are of unequal size: the 
inner, which is both longer and thicker, 
being seven inches in length, including the 
claw ; the other, which is without a claw, is 
four inches. It is the only birdjthat pos- 
sesses eyelids, and these are fringed. 
Though the ostrich be a bird known from 
the earliest ages, little comparatively is 
related of its history. In the scriptures 
we have many comparisons drawn from its 
manners : as an article of food, it was for- 
bidden the Jews. It is mentioned by 
Aristotle as remarkable for its fecundity. 
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In the parched deserts of Africa, where it 
resides, and where it runs with precipita- 
tion on the approach of an invader, it can 
rarely become an object of close examina- 
tion. The race of these birds, though 
extremely ancient, still remains pure, and 
almost solitary. Like the elephant among 
the quadrupeds, the ostrich constitutes a 
genus offering few or no varieties, and is 
perfectly distinguished by characters equally 
striking and permanent. It is peculiar to 
Africa, to the neighbouring islands, and to 
those parts of Asia that lie in the vicinity 
of the African continent. It is seldom 
found beyond the distance of thirty-five 
degrees from the equator ; and, as it is in- 
capable of flight, it must, like the quadru- 
peds of these latitudes, have always been 
confined to the ancient continent. It pre- 
fers for its residence those mountains and 
parched deserts that are never refreshed 
with rain, a circumstance which tends to 
corroborate the report of the Arabs, that 
these birds never drink. Vast flocks of 
them are seen in these barren and solitary 
regions, At a distance they are said to 
appear like an army of cavalry, and often 
alarm the caravans that are travelling 
through them. 

Among some nations, the eggs, the blood, 
and the flesh, have been eagerly sought as 
articles of food. Whole people have ob- 
tained the appellation of Struthophagi, from 
their partiality for this food. The Romans 
considered the flesh of the ostrich as a 
delicacy ; and the imperial beast and glut- 
ton Heliogabalus, is said to have had six 
hundred of them slaughtered in one day, 
in order that he might have the brains 
served up as a dish to pamper his appetite. 
At present, the inhabitants of Numidia 
tame and breed them, to live upon their 
flesh, and sell their feathers. Their eggs 
are said to contain as much food as thirty 
of those of a common hen: The beauty of 
the plumage of this bird, particularly of the 
long feathers that compose the wings and 
the tail, is the chief reason why man has 
been so active in pursuing him into the 
deserts, at so much expense and labour. 
The Arabs, who make a trade of killing 
these birds, formerly cenverted their skins 
into a kind of buckler. The ancients used 
their plumes as ornaments for their helmets. 
The ladies in the East make them still an 
ornament in their dress, and they are not 
unfrequently used in this country for the 
same purpose. In Turkey, the” janizary 
who has signalized himself by some mili- 
tary achievement, is allowed to assume 
them as a decoration to his turban; and 
the sultan, in the seraglio, when meditating 





conquests and feats of a more gentle na- 
ture, puts them on, as the most irresistible 
ornament of his person. 

The spoils of the ostrich being thus 
valuable as articles of commerce, the hunt- 
ing of that bird is one of the most serious 
employments of the Arabs, who train their 
fleetest horses for the purpose. Although 
the ostrich be far swifter than the best 
courser, yet by hunters on horseback he is 
commonly taken ; and it is said, of all the 
varieties of the chase, this is the most diffi- 
cult and; jlaborious. The Arab, when 
mounted, still keeps the ostrich in view, 
but without pushing him so closely as to 
make his escape to the mountains, yet at 
the same time so as to prevent him from 
taking food. This is the more readily done, 
as the bird takes its course in a wavering 
and circuitous direction, which is greatly 
shortened by the hunters, who come up 
behind, and, relieving each other by turns, 
thus keep him still running. After two or 
three days of fatigue and famine, he becomes 
exhausted, and the hunters fall upon him 
by striking him upon the head with cudgels, 
that his blood may not tarnish the lustre of 
his white feathers. When all possibility of 
escape is cut off, the ostrich hides his head, 
in the vain expectation, that the whole 
body will then be concealed from his 
pursuers. 

Ostriches, though inhabitants of the de- 
serts, and possessed of prodigious strength, 
are, especially if taken young, neither so 
fierce, nor difficult to tame, as might ‘be 
expected. The inhabitants of Dara and 
Libya render them domestic, like herds of 
cattle, with scarcely any other means: than 
constantly accustoming them to the sight 
and society of man; to receive from him 
their food, and to be treated with gentleness. 
Besides the use of their feathers, ostriches, 
in their domestic state, are said to be 
mounted, and rode upon in the same man- 
ner as horses. It is asserted by Adanson, 
that at the factory of Padore, he had him- 
self two ostriches, that ran faster than a 
race-horse, with a negro each on their backs. 
Though these birds may be so tamed, that 
they will suffer themselves to be driven in 
flocks to and from their stalls, and even to 
be mounted like horses, yet their stupidity 
is such, that they can never be taught to 
obey the hand of the rider, to comprehend 
the meaning of his commands, or to sub- 
mit to his will. From this intractable 
disposition, there is reason to apprehend, 
that man will never be able to avail himself 
of the strength and swiftness of the ostrich,’ 
as he has availed himself of those qualities 
of the horse. The voracity of this bird far 
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exceeds that of any animal whatever ; for 
it will devour every thing it meets with, 
stones, wood, brass, iron, or leather, as 
readily as it will grain and fruit, which, in its 
native wilds, are probably its principal food. 

The season at which the ostrich lays her 
eggs varies very much with the temperature 
of the climate. Those north of the equa- 
tor begin to lay their eggs in the beginning 
of July, while such as inhabit the south of 
Africa defer it till the end of December. 
Climate and situation have also a great 
influence on their manner of incubation. 
In the torrid zone, the ostrich is contented 
with depositing her egys in a mass of sand, 
seemingly scraped together with her feet. 
There they are sufficiently heated by the 
warmth of the sun, and need no incuba- 
tion of the female only for a little time 
during the night. But although the ostrich 
be but little engaged in hatching her eggs, 
she displays, by continually watching for 
the preservation of her progeny, all the 
solicitude of a tender mother. In propor- 
tion to the coldness of the climate, the 
ostrich hatches with more assiduity; and it 
is only in the warm regions, where there is 
no danger of her eggs being chilled, that 
she leaves them by day, a circumstance 
from which she very early incurred the 
reproach of being destitute of parental affec- 
tion. So far, however, is this from being 
true, that she constantly watches for their 

reservation, so long as they remain ina 
elpless state, which is always a longer or 
shorter period, according to the climate. 
Neither the size of the eggs of these birds, 
nor the time necessary for hatching them, 
nor the number of the young, is exactly 
ascertained. 





— ~~ 
OPENING OF THE NILE. 


Tue sixteenth of August was the day fixed 
for the celebrated cutting of the bank of the 
Nile; a time of great rejoicing with the 
Egyptians, the inundation being now at its 
height. It is the custom for a vast number 
of people, of different nations, to assemble, 
and pass the night near the appointed spot. 
We resolved to go and mingle among 
them, not doubting that something highly 
interesting would occur. We arrived at 
the place about eight at night, it being dis- 
tant a few miles from the city; there was 
firing of cannon, illuminations, in their way, 
and exhibitions of fireworks. The shores 
of the Nile, for a long way down from 
Boulac, were covered with groups of peo- 
ple, some seated beneath the large spread- 
ing sycamores, smoking; others gathered 
around parties of Arabs, who were dancing 
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with infinite gaiety and pleasure, and utter- 
ing loud exclamations of joy, aflording an 
amusing contrast to the passionless de- 
meanor, and tranquil features, of their 
Moslem oppressors. 

After some time, we crossed to the oppo- 
site shore: the scene was here much more 
interesting; ranks of people were closely 
seated on the shelving banks of the Nile, 
and behind them was a long line of persons 
selling various articles of fruit and eatables. 
A little to the left, amidst widely scattered 
groups of trees, stood several tents, and 
temporary coffee-houses, canopied over, and 
lighted with lamps. Perpetually moving 
over this scene, which (both shores and 
river, and groups of palms) was illuminated 
by the most brilliant moonlight, were seen 
Albanian soldiers in their national costume, 
Nubians from the burning clime of farther 
Egypt, Mamelukes, Arabs, and Turks. At 
a number of small sheds, each of which 
had its light, or small fire, you might have 
meat, fish, &c. ready dressed. We entered 
one of the coffee-houses, or large tents, to 
the top of which a row of lamps was sus- 
pended ; and, the front being open, we 
could sip the refreshing beverage, and still 
enjoy the animated spectacle around. 

Being much fatigued, I wrapped my 
cloak round me, and slept for a couple of 
hours upon a rush mat on the floor, so 
soundly as to hear nothing of a loud and 
desperate quarrel between some Arabs and 
Albanians in the same tent; but there was 
little cause for uneasiness in any situation, 
while my faithful Michelle was near—he 
knew so well the manners of these people, 
and possessed such perfect presence of 
mind, The night was wearing fast away, 
and, leaving the tent, we again joined the 
various parties in the shade, or on the 
shore; some feasting and dancing, others 
buried in sleep. The other side of the 
beautiful river, which shone like glass in 
the splendid light, still presented a gay ap- 
pearance ; lights moving to and fro amidst 
the trees—boats pushing off with new- 
comers—and sounds of gaiety, with the 
firing of musketry, being still heard. 

At last day broke, and soon after, the 
report of a cannon announced that the 
event so ardently wished for, was at hand. 
We proceeded to the spot, around which 
immense crowds were rapidly gathering. 
The high and shelving banks of the canal, 
into which the Nile was to be admitted, 
were crowded with spectators. We ob- 
tained an excellent situation for observing 
the ceremony, by fortunately meeting with 
Osmin, a Scotch renegade, but a highly 
respectable man, and the confidential 
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servant of Mr. Salt. The Kiaya Bey, the 
chief minister of the Pacha, soon arrived 
with his guards, and took his seat on the 
summit of the opposite bank. A number 
of Arabs now began to dig down the dyke 
which confined the Nile, the bosom of 
which was covered with a number of plea. 
sure-boats full of people, waiting to sail 
down the canal through the city. Already 
the mound was only partly demolished, 
when the increasing dampness, and shaking 
of the earth, induced the workmen to 
leave off. Several Arabs then plunged into 
the stream, and, exerting all their strength 
to push down the remaining part, some 
Openings were soon made, and the river 
broke through with irresistible violence. 
For some time it was like the rushing of a 
cataract. 

According to custom, the Kiaya Bey 
distributed a good sum of money, throwing 
it mto the bed of the canal below, where a 
great many men and boys scrambled for it. 
Several of them had a sort of net, fastened 
on the top of a pole, to catch the money as 
it fell. It was an amusing scene, as the 
water gathered fast round them, to see them 
struggling and groping amidst the waves for 
the coin; but the violence of the torrent 
soon bore them away ; and there were some, 
who had lingered to the last, and now 
sought to save themselves by swimming, 
still buffeting the waves, and grasping at 
the money showered down, and diving 
after it as it disappeared. Unfortunately 
this sport every year costs a few lives, and 
one young man was drowned this morning. 
The different vessels, long ere the fall had 
subsided, rushed into the canal, and entered 
the city, their decks crowded with all ranks, 
uttering loud exclamations of joy. The 
overflowing of the Nile is the richest blessing 
of heaven to the Ezyptians ; as it finds its 
way gradually into the various parts of the 
city and neighbourhood, the inhabitants 
crowd to drink of, and wash in it, and 
rejoice in its progress. 

The vast square, called the Birket, which 
on our arrival had presented a sad and 
dreary area, was now turned into a novel 
and beautiful scene, being covered with an 
expanse of water, out of the bosom of 
which arose the fine sycamore trees. On 
one side of this square is a palace of the 
Pacha; on the opposite side is the Coptic 
quarter: the palace of the chief of the 
Mamelukes, of a poor appearance, with 
some houses, fortifications, and ruins, forms 
the rest of this square. In walking round 
the city, and observing the many flat and 
naked parts, destitute of verdure, and en- 


compassed with piles of ruins, one can ! 





hardly conceive how the waters can ever 
reach them; but every day, after the cut- 
ting of the bank, it is interesting to see how 
silently and irresistibly space after space is 
changed from a dreary, useless desert, into 
a smiling bed of water, which brings health 
and abundance with it. The sounds of 
joy and festivity, of music and songs, are 
now heard all over the city, with cries of 
‘* Allah, Allah !” and thanks to the Divine 
bounty for so inestimable a blessing.— 
Carne’s Letters from the East, vol. i. 
p- 97. 
—_—o————. 


PHILO-JUDEAN SOCIETY. 


Amonc the missionary anniversaries we 
were constrained to omit reporting in our 
Magazine for June last, was that of the 
Philo-Judzan Society. This society was 
established several years since, in order to 
rescue the seed of Abraham from the irre- 
ligion and profanity which, alas! pervades 
that interesting nation, and to restore to 
them all the rights and privileges to which 
they are entitled, as our elder brethren in 
the Lord: “whose are the fathers, and of 
whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came, who is over all, God | blessed for 
ever. Amen.” 

The means by which these important 
ends are souglit to be achieved are, to 
teach from house to house, and otherwise, 
through the medium of missionaries and 
tracts, and to visit at their own habitations 
the indigent and distressed among this 
people, administering relief, and earnestly 
warning them to flee from the wrath to 
come. As an auxiliary means of furthering 
the instruction of the Hebrew population 
in London, and to induce fraternity and 
brotherly affection, conferences are held 
between Jews and Christians, wherein the 
leading truths of Revelation are discussed 
dispassionately, and a portion of the sacred 
volume is read at the beginning and at the 
close of every meeting; from which great 
good has already resulted. 

The anniversary of the Philo-Judzan 
Society took place at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, in the Strand, on the 13th 
of May, 1828, the right hon. lord viscount 
Mandeville, vice-president, in the chair, 
After prayer, by the Rev. Hugh M’Neile, 
his lordship addressed the meeting: the 
report was then read; and also the report 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary Association, de- 
tailing the relief afforded to distressed 
Jewish females. A succession of minis- 
ters afterwards addressed the chair; and 
among many other exctllent things, several 
made the following observations : 
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Rev. Dr. Holloway. “It is high time 
that Christians should manifest the genuine 
spirit of Christianity towards the descend- 
ants of Abraham; that those who are ene- 
mies to both Jews and Christians might 
behold this fraternity, and acknowledge 
Emmanuel, God with us, blessed for ever.” 

Rev. W. Way. “From the first mo- 
ment I heard of this society, I resolved to 
become a member thereof; as I under- 
stand the object of it is the conversion of 
the Jews; a most laudable object, if there 
is any truth in the Bible.” 

lion. I. I. Strutt, vice-president. “I 
account myself happy in being allowed to 
advocate the claims of God’s ancient peo- 
ple Israel; and call upon all Christians to 
regard His declaration, “I will bless them 
that bless thee, and curse them that curse 
thee.” 

Rev, Mr. Hunt. “I bear the strongest 
feelings of affection for the Israel of 
God, and am deeply concerned for their 
welfare, as regards their present comfort 
and their eternal salvation, and pray their 
heavenly Father to restore them.” 

Rev. Hi. M‘Neile. “I am happy in this 
opportunity of expressing anew my cordial 
support of the principles of the institution, 
and while I would not relax the energies 
of other societies, I affirm this to be pre- 
eminent.” 

Rev. J. Williams. “The banner of the 
kingdom of Christ will shortly be dis- 
played, and the Jews, with every nation 
upon earth, and every church, will yield 
obedience to Jesus, whose light will illumi- 
nate the world.” 

Rev. Mr. Allen, rector of St. Paul’s, 
Philadelphia. “It was with no ordinary 
emotion I listened, when in America, to 
the Gospel preached by a Jew, to the 
devotion with which he pronounced the 
name of Jesus, and to the attention and 
satisfaction with which those around him 
listened to his discourse; and I deem this 
a sign of the approach of the latter day’s 
glory.” 

Rev. Mr. Reichardt. “If any object to 
the — of accomplishing the ob- 
jects of this society, I would direct them to 
what the Lord is doing abroad, that the 
mouths of all who bring objections may be 
stopped. I am sure many Jews have 
been “awakened, and are become pious 
Christians.” 

Rev. Mr. Clementson. “TI rejoice in 
the success of this society, and hope they 
will go on from strength to strength, till 
they appear before God in Zion.” 

Rev. Mr. Orchard. “I entertain large 
hopes of the seed of Abraham, and I 





believe that God will restore His peo- 
le.” 

Rev. E. Pizey. “I confess I feel an 
earnest desire to visit my native place, in 
connexion with the committee of this 
society, to endeavour to bring the Gen- 
tiles to a proper feeling in reference to the 
Jews. I hope to have the happiness of 
seeing a Philo-Judean Ladies’ Association 
formed at Bury St. Edmund’s; and I trust 
I shall soon see a Philo-Judzan Society 
formed in every town and county in these 
kingdoms; especially in those places where 
the Jews have been heretofore persecuted 
and distressed.” 

The Rev. W. Way then offered up the 
prayers of all present, that the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—the God and 
Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ—would make one, all the families of 
the earth, making no distinction between 
Jew and Gentile, but saving all mankind: 
and the meeting concluded. 


—_——>—_— 


THE PUBLIC AND STATE PRISONS AT 
PARAGUAY. 


(From a Work called “The Reign of Dr. Francia.”’) 


At Assumption there are two kinds of 
prisons, ‘namely, the public prison and the 
state prison. The first, though it also con- 
tains some prisoners of state, is particularly 
appropriated to persons accused of, or con- 
demned for, other crimes. The building is 
a hundred feet in length, and, like all the 
houses in Paraguay, has only a ground 
floor, which is divided into eight apart- 
ments. The court attached to it contains 
about twelve thousand square feet. In each 
apartment are huddled together from thirty 
to forty prisoners, many of whom, not being 
able to find room to lie on the floor, sleep 
in hammocks suspended one over the other. 
These forty persons remain shut up twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four, in a con- 
fined. apartment, without windows or air- 
holes, and that in a country where the heat 
is, for three-quarters of the year, from 22 
to 28 deg. of Reaumur, and under a roof 
which is heated by the sun, during the day, 
to more than 50 degrees. From these causes, 
the perspiration of the prisoners may be 
seen streaming from hammock to hammock 
until it reaches the floor. When to the 
effects arising from such a state as this, are 


joined those resulting from unwholesome 


food, and the filth and inaction of the pri- 
soners, it will be evident that, were it not 
for the great salubrity of the climate of Pa- 
raguay, the most fatal diseases must have 
been generated in these dens. The court 
of the prison is covered with little huts, which 
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are occupied by prisoners awaiting their 
trials, those who have been condemned for 
minor offences, and a few state prisoners. 
They were allowed to construct these huts 
when the apartments became over crowded. 
Here, at least, they breathe the cool night 
air, but the filth is as great as in the interior 
of the prison. Some of the prisoners con- 
fined in the court are led forth every day to 
be employed in the public works, and have 
thus an opportunity of taking exercise.— 
Upon these occasions they are chained two 
by two, or else wear the grilette, which is a 
thick ring of iron round the foot. The great 
majority of the remaining prisoners wear 
other irons called gullos,* which often weigh 
twenty-five pounds, and almost incapacitate 
them from walking. The state supplies the 
prisoners employed in the public works with 
a little food, and some articles of clothing; 
the others maintain themselves at the’r own 
expense, or by means of the alms which 
two or three of their body, accompanied by 
a soldier, are allowed to collect every day 
throughout the city. Relief is sometimes 
sent them by charitably-disposed persons, 
or in fulfilment of vows. 

We frequently visited these frightful pri- 
sons, either to see some sick prisoner, or to 
give an opinion on some question of fo- 
rensic medicine. There might be seen con- 
founded, the Indian and the Mulatto, the 
white man and the negro, the master and 
the slave: there were mingled all ranks and 
ages; the guilty and the innocent; the con- 
vict and the accused; the highway robber 
and the debtor; in fine, the assassin and 
the patriot—and, in several instances, it hap- 
pened that they were bound by the same 
chain. But what completes this frightful 
picture is, the ever increasing demoraliza- 
tion of the great majority of the prisoners, 
and the ferocious joy which they exhibit on 
the arrival of a new victim. 

The female prisoners, of whom there are 
fortunately but few, occupy an apartment 
in an enclosure, divided from the principal 
court by a palisading. They have, how- 
ever, more or less, an opportunity of com- 
municating with the other prisoners. 

Women of a respectable rank, who have 
drawn upon themselves the anger of the 
Dictator, are there confounded wtth prosti- 
tutes and criminals, and exposed to all the 
insults of the male prisoners. They are 
loaded with irons, an exemption from which 
is not granted even to those in a state of 
pregnancy. 





* These are two rings worn round the ankles, 
and united by a cross-bar. Two pair are frequent- 
ly put upou a prisoner. . 

122.—VvoL. x1. 
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I cannot here refrain from making hon- 
ourable mention of the gaoler of these pri- 
sons, named Gomez. This good-hearted 
man has always sought, not only by the 
most humane conduct, but also by the sacri- 
fice of a part of his scanty salary, to alle- 
viate the sufferings to which he is witness, 
and that even at the risk of incurring the 
Dictator’s resentment. It is true, that he 
had himself, though innocent, pined for se- 
veral years in these dungeons, into which 
he had been thrown as a state prisoner. It 
was after releasing him, that the Dictator 
imposed upon him the office of gaoler, 
which he dared not refuse. 

Those confined in the public prison being 
allowed to communicate with their friends, 
and receive assistance from them, still con- 
sider themselves fortunate, when they com- 
pare their fate with that of the unfortunate 
persons who occupy the state prisons. It 
is in the different barracks that these state 
prisoners are placed ; they consist of cells 
or little dungeons, under ground, damp, 
and so low and contracted, that a man 
cannot stand upright except when he is 
under the middle of the vault. There the 
prisoners particularly marked out as ob- 
jects of the Dictator’s vengeance, undergo 
solitary confinement; others are shut up 
in cells, in parties of two and four. All 
are loaded with irons, and have a centinel 
continually in the same room with them. 
The door, which is left half open during 
the day, is closed at sun-set. They are 
not allowed to light candles, nor to pursue 
any kind of occupation whatsoever. One 
of these captives, whom I knew, having 
succeeded in taming some mice that vi- 
sited his prison, the centinel one day pur- 
sued them, for the purpose of killing them. 
They are not allowed to shave, or cut their 
hair or nails. Their families are not per- 
mitted to send them food more than twice 
a day, and that food must be of what 
is considered in the country the coarsest 
kind—namely, flesh-meat and manioc roots. 
The soldiers, to whom the food is delivered 
at the gates of the barrack, thrust their 
bayonets into it, to ascertain that there are 
neither letters nor tools concealed in it, 
and frequently they oe it to them- 
selves, or throw it away. When a prisoner 
falls sick, no one is allowed to visit him, 
unless at the last extremity, and even then 
only during the day. All night the door is 
closed, and the dying man is abandoned 
to his own sufferings. His irons are not 
taken off, even at the approach of death. 
I saw Dr. Sabals, whom I was allowed, 
by the special favour of the Dictator, to visit 
in the last days of his malady, die with the 
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grillos on his feet; he was not even per- 
mitted to receive the sacraments. 

The prisoners of state are often subjected 
to still more inhuman treatment by the 
commandants of the barracks, who hope 
by so doing to please their chief. 

When we quitted Paraguay, the entire 
number of persons in confinement might 
amount to about 500, one tenth of whom, 
at least, are state prisoners, Besides these 
punishments, there is also that of confis- 
cation of property, but which can be in- 
flicted only by the Dictator himself. In 
general, all those who have been declared 
traitores a la patria, or traitors to the 
country, are visited with it; it is sometimes 
incurred for very trifling causes. A young 
merchant, who, having been unjustly im- 
prisoned for having had a dispute with an 
officer'of the customs, offered to pay to the 
state 3000 piastres for his liberty, but all 
his property was confiscated. 
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AFFECTING INCIDENT. 

(From the New York Gazette of December 8.) 
One serene evening, in the middle of 
August, 1775, Captain Warrens, the 
master of a Greenland whale-ship, found 
himself becalmed among an immense 
number of icebergs, in about 77 degrees 
north latitude. On one side, and within a 
mile of his vessel, these were of immense 
height, and closely wedged together, and a 
succession of snow-covered peaks appeared 
behind each other as far as the eye could 
reach, shewing that the ocean was com- 
pletely blocked up in that quarter, and 
that it had probably been so for a long 
period of time. Capt. Warrens did not 
feel altogether satisfied with his situation ; 
but there being no wind, he could not 
move either one way or another, and he 
therefore kept a strict watch, knowing that 
he would be safe as long as the surround- 
ing icebergs continued in their respective 
places. 

About midnight, the wind rose to a gale, 
accompanied by thick showers of snow, 
while a succession of tremendous thunder- 
ing, grinding, and crashing noises, gave 
fearful evidence that the ice was in motion. 
The vessel received violent shocks every 
moment; for the haziness of the atmos- 
phere prevented those on board from 
discovering in what direction the open 
water lay, or if there actually was any at 
all on either side of them. The night was 
spent in tacking as often as any cause of 
danger happened to present itself, and in 
the morning the storm abated, and Capt. 
Warrens found, to his great joy, that his 





ship bad not sustained any serious injury. 
He remarked with surprise, that the accu- 
mulated icebergs, which had on the pre- 
ceding evening formed an impenetrable 
barrier, had been separated and disarranged 
by the wind, and that in one place a canal 
of open sea wound its course among them 
as far as the eye could discern. 

It was two miles beyond the entrance of 
this canal that a ship made its appearance 
about noon. The sun shone brightly at 
the time, and a gentle breeze blew from 
the north. At first some intervening ice- 
bergs prevented Captain Warrens from 
distinctly seeing any thing but her masts ; 
but he was struck with the strange manner 
in which her sails were disposed, and with 
the dismantled aspect of her yards and 
rigging. She continued to go before the 
wind for a few furlongs, and then grounding 
upon the low icebergs, remained motionless. 

Captain Warrens’ curiosity was so much 
excited, that he immediately leaped into 
his boat, with several seamen, and rowed 
towards her. On approaching, he observed 
that her hull was miserably weather-beaten, 
and not a soul appeared on the deck, which 
was covered with snow to a considerable 
depth. He hailed her crew several times, 
but no answer was returned. Previous to 
stepping on board, an open port-hole near 
the main-chains caught his eye, and on 
looking into it, he perceived a man reclin- 
ing back in a chair, with writing materials 
on a small table before him, but the feeble- 
ness of the light made every thing very 
indistinct. The party, therefore, went upon 
the deck, and having removed the hatchway, 
which they found closed, they descended to 
the cabin. They first came to the apart- 
ment which Capt. Warrens viewed through 
the port-hole. A tremor seized him as he 
entered it. Its inmate retained his former 
position, and seemed to be insensible to 
strangers. He was found to be a corpse, 
and a green damp mould had covered his 
cheeks and forehead, and veiled his open 
eye-balls. He held a pen in his hand, and 
a log-book lay before him, the last sentence 
in whose unfinished - page ran thus :— 
“141th November, 1762. We have now 
been enclosed in the ice seventeen days. 
The fire went out yesterday, and our master 
has been trying ever since to kindle it again, 
without success. His wife died this morn- 
ing. There is no relief: - 

Captain Warrens and his seamen hurried 
from the spot without uttering a word. On 
entering the principal cabin, the first object 
that attracted their attention was the dead 





body of a female reclining on a bed in an 
attitude of deep interest and attention. 
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Her countenance retained the freshness of 
life, and a contraction of the limbs alone 
shewed that her form was inanimate. 
Seated on the floor was the corpse of an 
apparently young man holding a steel in 
one hand and a flint in the other, as if 
in the act of striking fire upon some tinder 
which lay beside him. 

In the fore-part of the vessel several 
sailors were found dead in the births, and 
the body of a dog was crouched at the 
bottom of the gangway stairs. Neither 
provisions nor fuel could be discovered 
any where; but Captain Warrens was 
prevented, by the superstitious prejudices 
of his seamen, from examining the vessel 
as minutely as he wished to have done. 
He therefore carried away the log-book 
already mentioned, and returned to his own 
ship, and immediately steered to the south- 
ward, deeply impressed with the awful 
example which he had just witnessed, of 
the danger of navigating the polar seas, in 
high northern latitudes. 

On returning to England, he made 
various inquiries respecting vessels that had 
disappeared in an unknown way, and, by 
comparing the results of these with the 
information which was afforded by the 
written documents in his ion, he 
ascertained the name and history of the 
imprisoned ship, and of her unfortunate 
master, and found that she had been frozen 
up thirteen years previous to the time of 
his discovering her among the ice. 


—— 


ESSAYS ON THE STRUCTURE AND ME- 
CHANISM OF THE OSSEOUS SYSTEM. 


(Continued from col. 57.) 
Essay V. 


Havinc in our previous essay given a 
general sketch of the plan upon which the 
moveable articulations of the skeleton are 
constructed, we cannot pass from this part 
of our subject, without bringing before the 
reader a few examples which tend to illus- 
trate the observations we have made. For 
this purpose, we shall attend to the very 
important articulations of the extremities ; 
and of these, that we may not seem tedious, 
select four, as exhibiting striking specimens 
of variety of motion, as well as of con- 
formation, beautifully adapted to answer 
the end to be attained, 

First, then, let us turn to the hip-joint, 
a — in which is exemplified that species 
of articulation, termed by anatomists, enar- 
throsis, consisting of a large spherical 
head fitted into a deep cavity, or socket, 
known by the name acetabulum. The 
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acetabulum, or cup of the pelvis, for the 
reception of the head of the thigh-bone, is: 
deep, and encircled by an elevated ridge, 
which forms its margin. This conforma- 
tion gives an evident security to the joint, 
which is increased by a strong ligamentous 
cord, arising from the bottom of the sock- 
et, and inserted into the ball so as to retain 
it closely in its place, without any impedi- 
ment to its motion. Although this is the 
example of a buall-and-socket joint, and 
consequently endowed with great liberty of 
motion, yet being a joint destined to bear 
great muscular stress, and sustain the 
weight of the trunk, it is not so free as that 
of the shoulder, which, from the laxness of 
its construction, is in this respect pre-emi- 
nent. On the contrary, the hip-joint is 
braced tightly (if we may so express it) by 
powerful ligaments, and the head of the 
thigh-bone, or femur, is implanted deeply 
into its sucket, while at the same time, to its 
restriction, the mechanism of that part of 
the femur (or thigh-bone) immediately below 
the articulation, contributes also. The 
head of the femur is not a simple round- 
ing of one of its extremities, as we see in the 
humerus, or shoulder-bone, in which a 
straight line passes through its head and 
whole length; but a ball united by a dis- 
tinct neck to the bone, and making a con- 
siderable angle with it. This neck arises 
from a rough protuberance, termed tro- 
chanter major, and on it, when we stand 
erect, the stress of the body bears; hence it 
is liable to fracture, especially in aged per- 
sons, in whom this is frequently occasioned 
by making a false step, so as to bring un- 
awares the weight of the body suddenly 
upon it. In consequence of the relative 
angle which the head of the femur thus 
forms with the body of the bone, it must 
be evident that its freedom of motion must 
suffer restraint, the line of angle itself con- 
stituting the barrier. 

Let us now tum to the knee :—We have 
an example of a simple hinge-like joint ;— 
the thigh-bone, we observe, terminated by 
two condyles, and these are received into 
the articulating surfaces of the tibia, (or 
large bone of the leg,) which are but 
slightly depressed. The surfaces of these 
condyles of the femur are extensive, and so 
fashioned, that however great a flexure of 
the knee be mare, these bony eminences 
are still in contact with the articulating de. 
pressions of the tibia. The knee-joint is 
secured by numerous strong ligaments— 
but not by ligaments alone—we behold, as 
if placed before the joint for its protection, 
a bone somewhat heart-shaped, but having 
its posterior surface egularly concave, the 
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external being convex; this is the fog 
or knee-pan. It is secured to the tibia 
by a very strong ligament, attached to its 
apex or lower portion, while into its upper 
part are inserted the tendons of the rectus 
femoris, the vastus inlernus, and partially 
of the vastus externus and crureus— 
muscles for extending the leg, and to which 
it serves the part ofa pulley. But the more 
immediate use of the patella, is to prevent 
the leg from being bent forwards, in exten- 
sion, or the upright position, and so giving 
way beneath the weight of the body, while, 
as the knee, from its situation, is liable to 
external injuries, it serves also as a shield 
for its safeguard. To look at the a we 
should fancy it impossible to fracture it; 
yet such is the power of the exterior 
muscles of the leg, the strength of their 
tendons, and of the ligament by which it is 
secured to the tibia, that it gives way before 
them all, and is frequently fractured by 
muscular exertion only. 

The knee-joint enjoys but one species of 
motion—the simple hinge-like—and from 
its mechanism it is impossible that any 
other can be eflected.—But let us now 
examine the elbow, a joint enjoying a two. 
fold motion: the hinge-like, as the knee ; 
and also a movement partially rotatory. 

Three bones enter into the construction 
of the elbow-joint, viz. the humerus, or 
shoulder-bone, the radius, and the ulna, 
(the two bones of the fore-arm,) and it is 
by their arrangement and mechanism that 
the power of the twofold motion is pro- 
duced. 

The ulna is united to the humerus, con- 
joining with it to form a simple hinge-like 
articulation, endowed with a corresponding 
motion. To the humerus the radius is also 
united, but it forms in its mode of union 
an articulation, from which to a certain 
degree results the power of revolving on its 
own axis. For instance, when we raise 
the hand to the shoulder, or, in other words, 
bend the elbow, the articulations both of the 
ulna and radius are brought into employ- 
ment, for the radius being bound to the 
ulna by ligaments, unites the hinge-like 
motion to that peculiarly its own; but 
when we turn around the hand without 
moving the elbow, the radius to which the 
hand is immediately attached, rotates, 
while the ulna remains perfectly stationary. 
Although the elbow is not provided, as the 
knee, with a moveable patella, yet it is not 
left destitute of what, to a great degree, 
answers ¢he same end, namely, the olecra- 
non, a process of ulna, plainly distinguish- 
able when we bend the elbow, and consti- 
tuting the point of pressure in the attitude 
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of leaning upon that articulation. The 
olecranon not only serves for the general 
strength and security of the joint, and the 
attachment of muscles, but, as the patella 
in the knee, prevents, by its resistance, the 
—s of the articulation being bent 

ackwards, contrary to its natural direction. 
When the arm is extended, the olecranon 
does not present a pointed appearance, nor 
is it so distinctly felt, as it then is received 
into a depression at the back of the hume- 
rus, to which it is precisely adapted. 

Let us now pass on, in this slight and dis- 
cursive review, to the notice of an articula- 
tion, which, in the perfection of its me- 
chanism, is peculiar only to the human 
race, viz, that of the shoulder. The hume- 
rus we behold loosely connected to the 
articulating depression, or, as it is termed, 
glenoid cavity of the scapula. From the 
scapula arise two lange processes, which 
overhang and protect the joint, To one of 
these processes the collar-bone, or clavicle, 
is attached, one end of it uniting also to 
the breast-bone, or sternum, so that it 
serves to keep the scapula sufficiently firm, 
and at proper distance from the sternum, 
as well as constitutes a “‘ pot d’appui,” 
for the humerus, (or os brachii,) every im- 
pulse of which it receives. Indeed, its aid 
is absolutely necessary ; for from its posi- 
tion and connexion, are derived the flexibi- 
lity and power which the arm so fully en- 
joys ; consequently the presence, relative 
perfection, or absence, of the clavicle in the 
lower animals, determines at once the ar- 
rangement of the limb, the structure of its 
termination, (as paw, or hoof,) and so bears 
an evident relation to the habits and man- 
ners of the individual. 

The shoulder-joint may be termed that 
of enarthrosis, or a ball-and-socket articu- 
lation. The head of the humerus or os 
brachii, however, is not separated by a dis- 
tinct neck from the body of the bone, but 
is rather its termination enlarged and 
rounded ; nor does it fit into a deep cup, 
as in the instance of the hip-joint, for the 
depression of the glenoid cavity is very 
trifling, and although the cartilage with 
which it is naturally lined, (as are ail 
articulating surfaces,) increases in thickness 
round its edge, thereby in some degree 
deepening the concavity, still at best it is 
but shallow, presenting rather a free space, 
adapted for the rotation of the head of the 
humerus, than constituting a socket for 
strength or security in the union. This 
laxity of construction is essential to the 
freedom with which it is necessary the arm 
should be endowed—which to man is so 
highly important, and which alone is suffi- 
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cient to give him an advantage over all 
that rank below him in the scale of 
creation. 

The ape-tribe in this, as in other anato- 
mical respects, approach the nearest to 
man :—we find here a perfect clavicle, an 
arm free and flexible, and a hand with 
fingers capable of retaining ’and examining. 
To the ape-tribe succeed the squirrel, and 
others of the order rodentia ;—to these the 
cat and animals of the order fere ;—but 
here the clavicle is imperfect, or cartilagi- 
nous; the arm has but a limited freedom; 
and this is terminated by a paw, not elabo- 
rately Sconstructed for examining objects 
around, and so ascertaining their qualities, 
but, at most, capable only of retaining, 
seizing, or lacerating. 

To these succeed the whole race of quad. 
rupeds; and it may be stated as a rule, 
that among these the articulation of the 
shoulder is barely analogous in its structure 
and design to that of man, In the first 
place, strength, and not freedom, is the 
principal end to be attained—hence, the 
motion is hinge-like; and in the next 
place, the scapula is not united by a clavi- 
cle to the sternum; for, with the arrange- 
ment of the skeleton, and the design of the 
whole, the clavicle here would not harmo- 
nize ; therefore it is entirely absent. 

If, however, we pass from the lower 
mammalia, to the feathered tribes possessing 
much vigour and freedom of wing, we again 
find the clavicle answering ‘the same pur- 

, and as needful, as in man. 

Having advanced thus far in our task, 
let us next proceed to take a general survey 
of the skeleton, as a whole. On a first 
glance at the curious framework of our 
bodies, we cannot but be struck with its 
mechanism, and the fitness and arrange- 
ment of its parts; but if we examine it 
more attentively, we shall find that the 
bones composing it are so arranged with 
respect to one another, that, when in their 
natural situation, scarcely one, if indeed 
one, is placed ina perpendicular bearing to 
another, although the fabric is so artfully 
constructed, that, in an erect position, “a 
line from their common centre of gravit 
falls in the middle of their common base.” 
The result of this wise and beautiful ar- 
rangement is, an increase in the freedom 
and flexibility of the fabric, so that we 
have much greater quickness, ease, and 
strength, in the general movements we 
execute; while at the same time we 
can support ourselves with as much firm- 
ness as if the axis of all the bones 
had been a straight line perpendicular 
to the horizon. It is trie, indeed, that 





whenever the bones on which any part of 
our body is sustained, decline from a 
straight line, the force required in the 
muscles, to counteract the gravity of that 
part, is greater than, under different circum- 
stances, would be needed; but, on the 
other hand, we find provision made ac- 
cordingly, by their number or strength. So 
long, therefore, as we remain in the same 
posture, a considerable number of muscles 
must be in a state of contraction, which, as 
we know both from reason and experience, 
soon creates an uneasy sensation of fatigue 
or weariness. This is equally the case 
in the erect position, and although in the 
erect position it would not have been expe- 
rienced, had the bearing of the bones to 
each other been perpendicular, yet more 
than compensation is made by advantages 
of the utmost importance to the well- 
being of the animal ; for not to man only, 
but to all furnished with an articulated 
skeleton, does the rule apply. 

As this framework of the body consists 
of numerous distinct portions, we may 
very easily conceive, that a slight difference 
in their number, dimensions, or relative 
position, would, ‘according to circumstances, 
alter the general figure and outline of the 
whole. Thus, for example, the external 
forms of various animals may be very 
dissimilar; and yet, it will be found that 
the portions composing their skeletons, 
every where coincide with one general and 
fundamental plan; for in all do we find the 
essential parts of the skeleton, and the arti- 
culations -exhibit but little variety; and 
however one quadruped, one bird, or one 
fish, may be unlike that of another species, 
and however these classes may differ from 
each other, in each and all will the skeleton 
exhibit the same grand and essential cha- 
racteristics. 

Hammersmith. W. Martiy. 

(To be continued.) 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
FEBRUARY, 1829. 

Tue admirer of the celestial orbs will notice 
on the evening of the 1st, the planet Mars 
a little to the west of the spot which he 
occupied at the commencement of the 
year, but considerably removed from his 

ition at that period with respect to the 
Fixed stars; he is situated madly einen 
e and e Piscium, and will pass them pre- 
vious to his next appearance. The planet 
Saturn embellishes the eastern hémisphere ; 
he is still observed receding from y and 3 
Cancri, At 27 minutes past 10, Mars de- 
scends below the horizon, and Saturn is 
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the only planet above, until 26 minutes 
past 3 in the morning of the 2d, when the 
noble planet Jupiter becomes apparent to 
these parts of the terraqueous globe, in the 
constellation Scorpio; he is situated be- 
tween Antares and » Ophiuchus, nearest 
the former star. At 45 minutes past 4, 
the Moon and Venus are in conjunction, 
the Moon being considerably to the north; 
they are both risen at 15 minutes past 6, 
and are noticed in the constellation of the 
Archer. At 26 minutes past 7, the god of 
day arises on our horizon, and sheds his invigo- 
rating beams over our portion of the world. 

At 31 minutes past 2 in the morning of 
the 4th, the Moon arrives at the 14th de- 
gree of Aquarius, being that part of her 
orbit which is between the Earth and Sun. 
She would in this case deprive the Earth 
of the light of the glorious luminary of the 
solar system, had she been situated in the 

lane of the Earth’s orbit; but she is now 

tween two and three degrees northward 
of it, consequently her shadow will not 
fall on any part of the Earth’s surface. The 
time that has elapsed since she was in a 
similar situation, is 29 days, 22 hours, and 
39 minutes. She is in perigee on this 
day, and in conjunction with Mercury at 
30 minutes past 4, Qn the evening of 
the 5th, her wirelike crescent is noticed in 
the extreme west, and on the following 
evening, at a greater altitude at sun-set, 
gradually approaching the planet Mars, 
which is now noticed to the east of p Pis- 
cium, Venus crosses the ecliptic in her 
descending node on this day. On the 7th, 
the Moon crosses the ecliptic in her de- 
scending node, and in the evening is seen 
to the west of Mars. On the 8th, she is 
observed to the east of this planet; Mer- 
cury on the same day crosses the ecliptic 
in his ascending node. On the 10th, at 
23 minutes past 7 in the evening, the lunar 
orb has described a quarter of her revolu- 
tion; 6 days, 16 hours, and 52 minutes 
having elapsed since she was new, and 29 
days, 12 hours, and 5 minutes, since she was 
in a similar part of her orbit; her situation in 
the zodiac is in the 21st degree of Taurus. 
She is noticed nightly to increase in splen- 
dour, and to direct her course through the 
constellations Taurus and Gemini, towards 
the planet Saturn. 

The planet Mercury is in a favourable 
situation for observation on the evening of 
the 12th, as he arrives at his greatest east- 
ern elongation on this. day, when his dis- 
tance from the Sun is 18 degrees; he is 
in perihelio, or at his nearest distance from 
the Sun, on the following day. At 27 


miputes 15 seconds past 4 in the morning 
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of the 14th, the first satellite of Jupiter dis- 
appears in his shadow, the planet having 
removed about two degrees to the eastward 
of his position on the ist. On the evening 
of the 15th, at sun-set, the Moon is noticed 
to the south of the planet Saturn, and is 
observed gradually to approach him during 
the night, and until 40 minutes past 4 on 
the following morning, when the conjunc- 
tion between these bodies takes place. At 
1 hour twenty minutes later, the planet 
Venus passes the Georgium Sidus. 

At 15 minutes past 7 in the evening of 
the 18th, the Earth is situated between the 
Sun and Moon, the latter body appearing 
in the same part of the heavens as seen 
from the Sun and Earth, which is nearly 
the 30th degree of Leo; it is therefore 
evident that the inhabitants of our globe 
will behold its fair attendant with a full 
orb, but the smallest that has been noticed 
for some time past, as she is at her greatest 
distance from the Earth. The time that 
has elapsed since the change is 14 days, 
16 hours, and 44 minutes; from her first 
quarter, 7 days, 23 hours, and 52 minutes; 
and since she was similarly situated, 29 
days, 18 hours, and 58 minutes. At 24 
minutes past 8 on the same evening, the 
Earth enters the sign Virgo, where the sun 
appears to enter the opposite sign Pisces; 
his declination at this time is 11 degrees 
28 minutes south, his semidiameter 16 
minutes and 12 seconds, which is 1 minute, 
6 seconds, and 2 tenths, passing the meri- 
dian; and his motion through space during 
the period of one hour is 2 minutes, 31 
seconds, and 1 tenth, Venus is visible 
for a short time before sun-rise on the fol- 
lowing morming, her apparent diameter 
being 11 seconds, with 11 digits illumi- 
nated on her eastern circle. Mercury is 
stationary on this day, and Mars is ob- 
served considerably to have approached 
the constellation Aries, being noticed in a 
line with 6 and y Arietis; he sets at 28 
minutes past 10 in the evening. 

On the 26th, at 20 minutes past 8 in the 
evening, the Moon enters her last quarter, 
in the 7th degree of Sagittarius. The time 
elapsed from the change is 22 days, 17 
hours, and 49 minutes; from the first quar- 
ter, 16 days and 57 minutes; from the 
full, 8 days, 1 hour, and 5 minutes; and 
from a similar position, 29 days, 14 hours, 
and 59 minutes. From comparing the 
above data, we find the longest synodic 
period is from change to change, and the 
shortest between the first quarters; the dif- 
ference being 10 hours and 34 minutes, 
On the following morning, she is observed 


‘considerably to the north of the noble 
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planet Jupiter, and passes him at 7 
minutes past 6. -Mercury passes the sun 
at his inferior conjunction, on the 28th, at 


15 minutes past 3 in the afternoon. 
-_-++—~-—-——_—- 
A GLANCE AT THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 


Being a farewell Address delivered to the Members 
of the Classical Society of the University of 
Edinburgh, at the close of the Session 1827—28, 


By SAMUEL WARREN, of the Inner Temple. 


[The political section of this address is 
entirely omitted, politics being an article 
in which we do not deal.—Epitor. } 


TueEre cannot, Gentlemen, be a more inte- 
resting task, or one worthier the attention 
of men of thought, than, rising and shaking 
ourselves from the dust of ordinary occu- 
pations, to take a brief, though steady and 
comprehensive glance at this strange world 
in which we live. Such a view is usually 
taken by two distinct classes of persons: 
those who, like fishes leaping for an instant 
out of the ocean, lift their heads above the dull 
routine of existence, to cast merely a heavy, 
iistless, and unprofitable stare at the great 
panorama of life, without an attempt at 
taking in the grand leading features of the 
scene; and those who gaze upon it with 
a calm and wise determination to gain 
some useful lesson, by comparing the past 
with the present aspect of things, and cal- 
culating from these the probable issues of 
the future, with their practical bearing on 
their own condition, Let us range our- 
selves in the latter class, and look for a 
moment at the stirring scenes on which we 
are about to enter. 

I. The present may, without boasting, 
be called the Augustan age of literature. 
When we consider the variety, the depth, 
the brilliancy, and the power, to be found 
in the literature of the present age, mingled, 
nevertheless, with much that is worthless, 
we need not fear that our fire will grow dim 
before the glorious lights of antiquity. And 
possessed, indeed, of every concurrent 
advantage—the munificent patronage of 
royalty,— innumerable Mecenases,—the 


. world, as far as we are concerned, lying in 


the rich repose of peace—the co-operation 
and stimulating rivalry of foreign literature 
and science—it would be most discreditable 
to the character of the age, did not litera- 
ture quicken into beauty and luxuriance. 
Look for a moment at our poetry. 
There are none of nature’s secret palaces, 
with their emerald and blossomed pillars, 
domes, and architraves, which have not 
been pictured in song, and lauded with all 
the lavish epithets of imaginative enthu- 
siasm. There is no affection of the heart, 
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no mood of the mind, no conjunction of 
circumstances, no, latent manifestation of 
character, which has not found its way into 


| moder poetry. It is prodigious to think 


of the vast mass of not merely readable, 
but admirable poetry, which is now float- 
ing amid the great sea of literature. Once 
it was boldly said, “All men think, but 
none can write poetry.” Now, however, 
we may well nigh say, “All who think 
poetry, can write it.” Our hearts expand, 
to view the gorgeous array of Byron, 
Wordsworth, uthey, Campbell, Scott, 
Montgomery, Wilson, Moore, Crabbe, 
Rogers, Hemans, Coleridge, Landon— 
and hundreds of others. Our only fear 
need be, that we have too much poetry ; 
that it may go on expanding and expand- 
ing till it burst, and extending till its sub- 
stance perish through attenuation. No 
nobleman would have his thousand acres 
all laid out in flowery parterres. He must 
have the rough, frowning, and pathless 
forest, with its giant limbs, gnarled trunks, 
and far-extending roots,—as well as the 
plain, unadorned, but useful pasture-land. 
His garden is the scene for the blush and 
glitter of nature’s more exquisite workman- 
ship. So it is with poetry, feeling, and 
imagination ; admirable in their place, and 
even useful, but no more calculated to 
form the staple commodity of life, than 
the light ornaments of a building are 
suitable for its foundation. 

Modern poetry has certainly given a 
very decided bias to the spirit of the age. 
It would seem that we are forgetting 
strength, in beauty; the judgment, in the 
feelings and imagination. We carry a 
poetical spirit into business which can 
neither require nor endure it. We thrust 
its flaring bacchanalian torch into the cold 
groves of Academus,—the pensive soli- 
tudes of history, criticism, morals, and phi- 
losophy. To them it is no ornament, no 
handmaid,—but a mere superfluity, an 
expletive, a nuisance, an adulteration. 

e immense encouragement given to 
what is not inaptly called ight literature, 
has, besides, brought into being a world of 
morbid and unnatural excitement, has shed 
a dazzling but delusive glare over the 
common realities of life, and excited a 
craving appetite for pleasures which can 
never be enjoyed, and are, therefore, 
sought for in puling sentiment, and twad- 
dling rodomontade. Yet do we dare to 
call the present the Augustan age, though 
accompanied with so many disadvantages ; 
and was it not so in the Roman day? 

We have, nevertheless, a distinguished 
band of those who have manfully struggled 
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against the tide of popular enthusiasm. 
We glory in our Southey, Sharon Turner, 
Hallam, Gifford, Jeffrey, Hazzlit, Blomfield, 
Sumner, St. David’s, Stewart, Brougham, 
and allow me, sir, to add, the distinguished 
father of one who is present.* 

II. Conversing a few days ago with a very 
learned and distinguished foreigner, the 
question was put, “Pray, senor, what do 
our continental neighbours think of us as a 
philosophical people?” The answer was 
candid, but mortifying. “Britain does not 
at present stand high, on the continent, in 
= osophical repute. Your English phi- 
osophy is a mere nonentity. You have 
none that can be called, in the highest 
sense of the word, philosophers. The 
Scotch philosophy, now so popular, is 
laughed at abroad, as shallow and pre- 
tending. In literature, however, you reign 
paramount, You are envied, feared, and 
admired.” This was doubtless a piece of 
very flattering intelligence; but if we dis- 
miss our national prejudices, we cannot 
deny that the remark has some justice. To 
whom can the public now point as the great 
and eminent prop of science? Where are 
now our Newtons, our Bacons, our Lockes, 
our Clarkes, our Bentleys, Burnets, Hal- 
leys, Maclaurins? With whom are we 
now to confront La Place, La Grange, 
and the other numerous and illustrious 
continental philosophers? We have none 
worthy of such honours. Yet it may be 
asserted, that even though we should not 
have any very eminent individuals, in 
whom science is concentrated, yet can we 
fairly match the continent, in the extent to 
which philosophy is diffused over our 
nation. We have none, it is true, at pre- 
sent, who have reached the dazzling emi- 
nence of La Place, but we have thousands, 
(among others, I could name an Ivory, a 
Davy, a Home, a Herschell, a Leslie, a 
Gregory,) who have made, and are now 
making, rapid advances towards it. Had 
we not so great a number of accomplished 
scientific and philosophical men, there are 
those now alive, who, had they lived a 
century or two ago, without equalling 
those whose powers are above eited, would 
have passed as ten times greater men than 
they are now estimated. It would require 
almost superhuman powers to earn, in 
1829, the of a Bacon or a Newton. 

The principal object of modern science 
has been experimental philosophy. The 
last age was the time for the pure sciences. 
The great distinguishing feature of this pre- 
sent age, with regard to philosophy, may 





* Dr. Me Crie. 





be found in the laborious systematic re- 
duction of knowledge to practice. Me- 
chanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, and che- 
mistry, are no longer considered a subject 
of mere abstract speculation, but brought 
to bear on the practical business cf life— 
are “brought home to men’s businesses 
and bosoms.” 

Were the mighty Verulam to be sud- 
denly waked from his tomb, to view the 

rogress of science in the 19th century, he 
would be entranced at the amazing extent 
to which his inductive system had been 
carried,—at the triumphant, the uniform suc- 
cess which has attended its application. Yet 
a careful eye will not fail to detect one 
source of danger to which the present sys- 
tem of things is calculated to lead us; I 
mean, a spirit of high pride, and extrava- 
gant reliance'on our own powers; and what 
can be in more direct contradiction than 
this, to the true spirit of philosophy, which 
sets out on a diametrically opposite prin- 
_ Several symptoms of the existence 
of this spirit might be named—as, the po- 
pular affectation now gaining ground, of con- 
temning whatever is not capable of rigid, 
nay, sensible demonstration ; the rejecting 
of whatever clashes with favourite and 
popular “general principles ;” the fond idea 
that we, who have found out so much, can 
find out all that is discoverable. I allude 
especially to the phrenological nonsense 
which is so eagerly received, and the ex. 
tensive prevalence of materialism. There 
are who tell us, forsooth, that mind is not 
essentially distinct from matter, because we 
‘cannot conceive of it,” with other equally 
wise things ejusdem generis. Truly, at the 
present juncture, there is need of a master 
spirit to sit at our helm, whose steady and 
commanding influence may regulate every 
stage of our venturesome career. 

III. It is im this place, and before such 
a society, extremely difficult to speak suit- 
ably of the religious aspect of the times; 
it is a task requiring a tact and delicacy 
which I own I cannot command. I shall, 
therefore, be very brief and general. The 
first feature worthy of our attention is, the 
extraordinary and systematic enterprize with 
which Christianity is propagated among 
foreign nations. This interesting fact shews 
at least one thing, that religion 
extensive power and influence in our coun- 
try; a power exercised undeniably with 
charity and prudence. I spoke just now 
of the balance of power in Europe; and 
to this, I make bold to assert, that the pre- 
servation of religion is absolutely essential. 
This is a first principle, a moral element. 
With sorrow then is it to be stated, that not- 
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withstanding the honourable ardour of 
bible, missionary, and other religious insti- 
tutions, there is a fearful apathy manifested 
towards it, in certain high quarters. I do 
not allude to the absurd and profane scur- 
rility of a certain individual, in a certain 
house, or to that of any of his lordship’s 
caliber; but to a general covert disinclina- 
tion to recognize the ount value and 
dignity of religion. It is now resolved 
into political expediency. There are those 
who are incessantly struggling to disjoin it 
from the state, to thrust it into the shade, 
to pull down all its ramparts and bulwarks, 
and leave it absolutely defenceless; and all 
this accompanied, forsooth, with a mighty 
chattering about its innate power and truth, 
as needing no external safeguard and pro. 
tection. Stupid and miserable sophistry ! 
Looseness of religious sentiment is now, 
in a manner, fashionable; it is conceived 
to invest its r with an enviable 
bel esprit, with a certain air of lofty inde- 
pendence! But let us remember that we 
owe OUR ALL to religion. Great Britain 
is, as it were, bottomed on Christianity. 
Shake and destroy it, and our whole foun- 
dation is undermined, and the fabric of 
British glory tumbles into the dust. Before 
Christianity was introduced among us, we 
were painted savages! 

Can the melancholy fact be denied or 
disguised, that we are overrun with scep- 
ticism and infidelity, and that it is this 
which discharges its shafts through the 
masked battery of Socinianism and free- 
thinking? Not that we are totally and in- 
curably corrupted; to say so, would be 
unjust and untrue. But I do assert, that 
the “dangerous essence” is instilled into 
influential quarters, and the Scriptures 
inform us, that in time, a little leaven 
leavens the whole lump. May God pre- 
serve to me, and to each of you, a due 
reverence, a sacred and humble awe, for 
his own eternal truth, and the preservation 
of his worship pure in our nation. 

Such, gentlemen, is the motley aspect 
of the world for which we are training ; 
and we may be allowed, without undue 
assumption, to consider one subordinate 
part of that training, to be such societies 
as the present. Our meetings close this 
evening, and with them, a weekly fund of 
amusement and instruction. In my hum- 
ble opinion, we have received both. We 
must, I am sure, have been amused at the 
many displays of genuine character which 
an observant eye must have traced through- 
out all our doings; the humour, the 
fancy, the irony, and sarcasm, which pro- 
miscuous debate has occasionally called 

122.—VvoL., xr. 
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into exercise. We have had an oppor- 
tunity of measuring ourselves with others. 
We have learned a very important lesson ; 


namely, how much may be said on both 


sides of a question. Let this teach us to 
avoid rashness and prejudice. We have 
learned to bear with keen and sharp op- 
position; to bear the humiliation of a 
public conviction of error. Let this teach 
us a habit of liberal, manly, and patient 
inquiry. We have had our minds con- 
tinually exercised, through the medium of 
our pens and our tongues; we have entered 
into the noble exercise of extemporaneous 
discussion; we have been compelled ‘to 
use our powers and acquisitions. Surely 
all these advantages cannot be lost upon 
us—they must not be lost upon us. I am 
sure we shall each heartily forgive all one 
another’s little heats and asperities; and 
thus, if we do not all meet again, be 
enabied to look back, in future life, through 
the long vista of cares, anxieties, and 
years, to the period of these weekly meet- 
ings of the Classical Society, with grateful 
retrospection. In conclusion, I beg to 
tender my personal thanks to all of you, 
for the consideration you have uniformly 
shewn me, and to state, that whatever be 
my lot in after life, be it high or low, I 
shall remember you and your society with 
feelings of lively interest and affection. 


Oe 


THE MISERIES OF IRELAND, AND THEIR 
REMEDIES. 


“ Homo sum, nihil bumani a me alienum puto. ” 


It is a most affecting consideration to every 
atriotic and feeling mind, that whilst Great 
ritain has made such large and rapid 

advances in wealth, knowledge, and ci- 

vilization, so important a part of the united 
kingdom as Ireland, should still exhibit, in 
the mass of its population, nearly all the 
degradation and barbarism of the dark ages. 

If it were by the judicial visitation of Pro- 

vidence that a country possessing so many 

of the elements of prosperity, is doomed to 
suffer a far more than average proportion 
of misery and wretchedness, we ought pa- 

tiently to acquiese in the will of the Divi- 

nity, and endure the evils we can neither 

alleviate nor remove. But if these effects 
can be traced to artificial causes; if the 
soil, whether in the natural or moral world, 
be barren of any thing but briars and thorns, 
only in consequence of devastation or neg- 
lect; and if the patient’s malady be aggra- 
vated or perpetuated only for want of the 
appropriate remedy, it surely becomes the 
state physician carefully to examine the 
L 
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case, and exert all his faculties in devising 
and administering efficient means of re- 
lief. And in entering upon the subject of 
Treland and her sufferings, we are struck, 
at the very outset, with the extreme igno- 
rance and prejudice which prevail on these 
important matters, amongst a large propor- 
tion of the people of a wie 

Intimately connected with us by poli- 
tical and social ties, that unhappy country 
has hitherto never been regarded and treat- 
ed but as a conquered province, instead 
of fully participating the benefits of the 
British constitution. As if our sympathy 
for human calamity should be in the in- 
verse ratio of its geographical or moral 
proximity to ourselves, British philanthro- 
py has been liberally extended to the most 
distant regions of the globe, while the ne- 
cessitous and miserable state of the sister 
island has been comparatively neglected 
and forgotten. The conquerors of Ireland 
found her possessed of a comparatively pure 
faith, and blessed with a considerable share 
of social and domestic comfort; but they 
were not satisfied till they had substituted 
the mummeries of popery for the one, and, 
by the aggressions of war, had despoiled 
her of the other. 

When England embraced the Refor- 
mation, she would fain have made Ireland 
follow her example; but the latter had 
been too much irritated, ‘to be again forced 
or cajoled into a compliance with the re- 
ligion of her rulers: re-conversion was by 
no means so easy as the original change 
of the national faith; and notwithstanding 
the most richly endowed hierarchy in the 
world, (which we conceive has tended ra- 


ther to favour than check the growth of | 


popery,) the sister island is, to the present 
day, 2 monument of the folly and futility 
of attempting to eradicate error by coercion, 
or of expecting that men will suffer their 
judgment to be convinced, till we are dis- 
posed to redress their wrongs, and con- 
ciliate their affections by proofs of amity 
and good-will. But how fearfully preju- 
dice has operated to the bane of Ireland, 
and even polluted the page of history, the 
following narratives attest. 

As Dr. Curry, an eminent physician in 
Dublin, was passing through the Castle- 
yard, in the year 1746, on the anniversary 
day of the Irish rebellion, he met two 
young ladies with a child, who, stepping 
out before them, extended her hands in an 
attitude of horror, and inquired whether 
there were any of those blood-thirsty Irish 
in Dublin. The party were returning from 
Christ’s church, and had heard the service 
and sermon appointed for the day. This 





circumstance led Dr. C. to inquire into 
the truth of those details which were thus 
made, even in the house of God, the in- 
struments of exciting horror and prejudice 
in the minds of the rising generation ; and 
the result, derived not from Irish writers 
in their own cause, but from the admissions 
of their opponents, mostly English con- 
temporaries,* and were published in two 
volumes, abundantly proved that the un- 
fortunate natives suffered far more cruelty 
than they inflicted on that occasion. + 

The Irish being driven, in 1641, to form 
a league in their own defence, to preserve 
themselves and their religion from utter 
extinction, assembled at Kilkenny, and 
adopted for their seal—Pro Deo, pro Rege, 
et pro Patria Hibernig—solemnly took an 
oath of true allegiance to their sovereign 
lord King Charles, his heirs and successors; 
and declared they neither felt the least dis- 
loyalty, nor meditated any injury to his 
subjects.t They strictly kept their word 
up to the time of the Scotch landing in the 
island Magee, near Belfast, and massacreing, 
in cold blood, 3000 unoffending Irish fa- 
milies, who were living there under a feel- 
ing of perfect security, when the confede- 
rates were not able to restrain the vengeance 
of an exasperated people. 

But while some party writers, followed 
by Hume, who has omitted to notice the 
above atrocities of his countrymen, have 
magnified the number of English Protest- 
ants destroyed at that period, to 150,000, 
and others have rated them at 40,000 ; it 
was proved by an English clergyman, from 
the most careful examination of documents, 
that only 4028 perished in the first two 
years, and not more than 6062 during the 
whole ten years of the war, exclusive of 
800 families that had disappeared from 
their homes :$ whereas, the English retaliated 
with cruelties too horrible to relate, butcher- 
ing the old and decrepit in their beds, 
women with child, and children eight days 
old ; burning houses with all their inhabit- 
ants ; and even warring with, and burning, 
the bodies of the dead ; so that during the 
same time, nearly the whole Irish popula- 
tion was extirpated, and the country redu- 
ced to a savage desert. And it is a remark- 
able fact, admitted by adverse historians, 
that notwithstanding the persecution and 
obloquy heaped upon the Irish Catholic 
priesthood, in the reign of Charles the Ist, 
notwithstanding they were hunted like wild 





*Cambrensis, Spencer, Campion, Morrison, 
Borlase, Temple, Carte, &c. 

+ O Driscoll’s History of Ireland. Eclectic Review 
January, 1828. 

t Works cited, and Cavan County Remonstrance. 

§ Warren’s History of the Irish Rebellion. 
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beasts, and it was a capital crime for any 
person to receive a Catholic priest into his 
house, and every priest found was doomed 
to be hanged, and his bowels drawn and 
burnt, and that, among the rest, Oliver 
Plunkett, a man every where revered for 
meekness and piety, * and who had been 
appointed titular primate, suffered an ig- 
nominious death; this body every where 
laboured to restrain the excesses of their 
own party, denounced excommunication 
upon all who should injure the person or 
property of any Protestant not against them ; 
and the good bishop Bedell, (whose version 
of the bible, in the Irish language and 
character, is perhaps the best to be found 
at the present day,) though living in the 
midst of the rebellion, was so venerated by 
all parties, that whoever fled to his house, 
was perfectly safe; and his death, so uni- 
versally lamented, that Catholics vied with 
Protestants in doing honour to his memory, 
attended his funeral in vast numbers, fired 
over his grave, while a Catholic priest pre- 
sent could not help exclaiming—“Oh sit 
anima mea cum Bedello.’ ‘ O let my spi- 
rit be with Bedell.”—And it is worthy of 
record as a fact, little if at all known in 
this country, and a very striking example 
of the christian integrity and benevolence 
exhibited by the Irish ecclesiastics at an 
early period, that at a synod held at Ar- 
mah, in the year 1170, they effected what 
was perhaps the first formal abolition of 
the slave-trade in any part of the world. 
They unanimously resolved to prohibit the 
practice of buying English children for 
slaves, and to put an immediate end to 
the bondage already existing, as anti-chris- 
tian, and as having incurred the just ven- 
geance of God, in the invasion of their 
country by the British.t And it is pro- 
bably as little known, that the Quakers of 
Ireland were the first to take the field in 
this glorious cause in modern times, and 
that at a general meeting in Dublin in 
1727, they passed resolutions to that ef- 
fect, and thus anticipated, by thirty years, 
a similar effort made in the metropolis of 
Great Britain. f 

But to advert to the causes of the 
sufferings of Ireland, and the means which 
seem best adapted for their removal or 
relief :—And ist, The most obvious cause, 
and that which demands immediate at- 
tention is—a redundant population, in re- 





* Burnet’s Own Times. 

+ It seems that an infantile slave-trade had been 
carried on between the natives of Ireland and the 
English on the western coast ; and that the latter 
had. been in the habit of selling their children and 
relatives to the former. Cambrensis. Ware's Antiq. 

+ Whitelaw and Walsh’s History of Dublin. 





Sference to the means of employment and 
subsistence. It is, therefore, indispensably 
necessary, in the first place, either to de- 
vise some mode of abstracting superfluous 
population, or augmenting the means of 
employment. If Swift could say when the 
inhabitants of Ireland were reckoned only 
a million and a half, that “the wretchedness 
of the country, produced by the oppression 
of landlords; the impossibility of paying 
rent without money or trade; the want of 
common sustenance; with neither house 
nor clothes to cover them from the in- 
clemencies of the weather; and, the most 
inevitable prospect of entailing the like 
or greater miseries upon their breed for 
ever; was such as existed only in this one 
kingdom of Ireland, and in no other that 
ever was, is, or I think ever can be, upon 
earth ;” what are we to think of the state 
of society at this day, in which, out of a 
population of seven millions, the great 
body suffer a degree of misery which an 
Englishman can hardly form an idea of, 
and one million are believed “to obtain 
a livelihood by mendicity and plunder ”?* 

In addition to other causes, the system 
which has long obtained, of subdividing 
estates amongst four or five times as many 
tenants as they can maintain either in com- 
fort or decency, has wofully multiplied a 
pauper and starving population, whose con- 
dition humanity shudders to contemplate. 
Reckless of all prudential restraint, and of 
any thing beyond the lowest point of a bare 
animal existence, extreme poverty tends 
indefinitely to stimulate population, and 
to entail an additional degree of misery 
upen every succeeding generation. 

Swift observed in his day, that Ireland 
was “the only Christian country where the 
blessing of ‘increase and multiply’ was by 
man converted into a curse,” and the evi- 
dence of Fry and Gurney in their “report 
to the lord-lieutenant,” and of the numer- 
ous witnesses before the emigration com- 
mittee, abundantly shews to what an alarm- 
ing crisis things have arrived in that de- 
voted country, We find there an over- 
flowing population, about half fed and 
employed, and very generally the wretched 
peasantry living altogether upon a_ very 
scanty supply of what in England we 
should often deem too vile for the brute 
creation—potatoes and cold water! But 
the miseries arising from the natural in- 
crease of a half-starving people, are wofully 
aggravated by the system now generally 
adopted by the Irish landlords as a remedy 
for the evils of subletting, of ejecting thé 


* Report of Emigration Committee. 
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superfluous tenantry from the estates as the 
leases fall in, compelling some thousands 
of our hapless fellow-men and fellow-sub- 
jects, either to die of famine, or live by 
depredation and beggary, and thus making, 
what might at first have been a humane 
preventive, worse than the disease it is de- 
signed to remedy. ' 

One gentleman, reputed for humanity, 
declared before the parliamentary com- 
mittee, that a very extensive plan of im- 
— estates was now going on in Ire- 
and; that as his leases fell in, he had let 
an estate, formerly occupied by ten families, 
to two; and when asked what had be. 
come of the other eight, consisting of forty 
—_ he replied he did not know, but 

elieved they were living amongst the 
neighbouring colliers; and he observed, 
that so tenaciously did these poor people 
cling to their huts, when ordered off the 
land, that he was obliged to pull down 
their cabins over their heads, and force 
them to retire ! 

Another witness stated, that he had 
known eleven hundred persons thus dis- 

of an estate, and the land relet 
to the larger tenants; that the ejected pea- 
santry went upon the estates of adjoining 
proprietors, but that many of them, having 
no means of earning an honest livelihood, 
were necessitated to resort to thieving and 
vagabond habits for support. 

From another estate, twenty-eight or 
thirty families out of forty were ejected ; 
and as the men could get no employment, 
the women and children presented the 
affecting sight of being obliged to go beg- 
ging on the highway. But the evidence 
farther proves, that in some of Ire- 
land, as Tipperary, Cork, and Limerick, 
the system of compulsory ejectment cannot 
be carried into effect without military force, 
and incurring extreme danger to the life 
of any tenant who should dare to take pos- 
session of the vacated lands; and that in 
many cases, murder and arson have been 
the consequence.* 

These are only a few out of the numer- 
ous similar examples adduced in the report 
of the emigration committee; but they for- 
cibly shew the necessity of prompt legis- 
lative measures in behalf of the outcast 
tenantry. ‘Mr. Malthus would perhaps 
say, that in time the ejected population 
would become absorbed: but it is fearful 
to contemplate the process of absorption ; 
and to think of two millions of human 
beings perishing for want, or hanged for 
violence and outrage, implies a state of 


society which would not be endured any 
where but in Ireland.”* 

To prevent, therefore, not merely the 
general spread of famine, disease, and pil- 
lage through the sister kingdom, but the 
emigration of the starving peasantry of Ire- 
land into this country, the consequent de- 
pression of wages to the very lowest point 
at which animal life can be supported, and 
an inevitably large addition to our poor’s 
rates, already enormously high, it is indis- 
pensably necessary to adopt some plan of 
emigration, or to furnish the people with 
some means of employment at home. With 
regard to the first expedient, it is much to 
be regretted, that the plan recommended 
by the parliamentary committee, of requir- 
ing the emigrants themselves to provide the 
expenses of the outfit and voyage, and 
giving them no assistance till located 
abroad, would only aggravate the mischief 
by expatriating those, whom, as possessing 
some capital, it were desirable to keep at 
home; while it would be altogether irre- 
levant to the poor outcast tenantry, to 
whom almost any change must be for 
the better, and emigration with proper 
facilities would be a vast and immediate 
benefit. 

Indeed, the speedy adoption of such a 
measure seems absolutely necessary, in the 
first place, to relieve an immense weight 
of present misery, which must otherwise 
soon inundate both countries; but as it is 
computed that Ireland contains nearly 
5,000,000 acres of waste land, why should 
not parliament provide means to enable the 
unfortunate beings who may hereafter suf- 
fer ejectment from their homes, to convert 
the most reclaimable parts of the bogs into 
arable land? Many humane and _intel- 
ligent persons believe that immediate re- 
course to such a plan, would altogether 
_—- the necessity of emigration; as 
“the first expense incurred in transporting 
a family abroad would build a cabin, en- 
close a farm, supply utensils, and, with little 
more assistance, enable them to reclaim 
many a waste, but fertile tract, in their own 
country. If poor labourers are sometimes 
known to pay thirty and forty shillings an 
acre for permission to build a hovel on 
the edge of a bog, and reclaim a certain 
portion of the surface at their own ex- 
pense, only give the forlorn peasantry farms 
on the waste land, rent, tithe, and tax free 
for thirty years, with a little aid in draining, 
and the expense of emigration as a small 
capital to begin with, and it is probable 
there would not be a sterile tract, or a 





* Report of the Emigration Committee. 
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starving man, in Ireland, at the end of their | sence is not necessitated by attendance in 
lease.”* parliament. 

But in addition to these measures, we} 3dly. A very principal cause of the de- 
conceive the introduction of manufactures | gradation of Ireland is, the want of any 
is essentially necessary for the future and | community of feeling or interest between 
——— prosperity of the sister island. | the higher and lower classes, and the in- 

0 country can now arrive at any consi- | equality of civil rights. The former is the 
derable degree of wealth and civilization | result of the latter, as well as of that system 
without them, as we may be convinced by | of misrule under which Ireland has groaned 
a glance at those states whose population | for seven hundred years. The landlord 
are nearly altogether employed in the cul- | severely exacts a rack-rent from the labourer 
tivation of the soil. ey are altogether | of the soil, while the health and comfort of 
indispensable to the formation of that mid- | the latter are generally far more neglected 
dle class of society, the want of which is | than are those of the slave in the West 
the very bane of Ireland, and which is, in| Indies. ‘ Let any one attend a public 
every community where it obtains, the | meeting in London or Dublin for the spi- 
natural bond of union between the rich and | ritual improvement of the Irish peasantry, 
poor, and the chief bulwark and depository | and he will hear my lord A—, or the hon, 
of virtue, liberty, and public happiness. | Mr. B—, or the rev. Mr, C—, harangue, 
On the subject of manufactures, there | with melancholy gratification, on the men- 
neither can nor ought to prevail the slight- | tal darkness and moral depravity of these 
est feeling of jealousy between the two people, and make a merit of declaring they 
countries, since the interests of both are | have come from home to announce to the 
inseparable, and whatever elevates or de- | world the vice and wickedness of their own 
presses the condition of Ireland, must | tenantry, from whose hard labour they ex- 
equally tend to accelerate or retard the im- | tract their support, and who naturally look 
provement of Great Britain at large. up to them for countenance in return.’”* 

2ndly. Absenteeism, another fertile source | If the Irish clergy and proprietors are 
of the calamities of Ireland, it is calculated, | really concerned for the spiritual improve- 
“drains from the country a capital of four | ment of the people ; if they would con- 
millions; and if this, which is now spent | vert their dependents from Popery to Pro- 
abroad, were poured back upon the nation, | testantism, they must evince a paternal 
what an incalculable advantage it would be | solicitude for their physical and temporal 
to a people, whose greatest evil is poverty | happiness, and for their elevation to the 
and want of employment,”* And we con- | same rank or the scale of civil society as 
ceive that while “the union,” so called, has | the other classes of the empire. It has 
contributed nothing to alleviate the moral | been well observed, that superstition is the 
or political ills of Ireland,—by transferring | natural ally and refuge of misery and 
her senators to this country, it has fearfully | wretchedness, and that the surest method 
augmented the evils of non-residence. of conversion would be to alleviate the suf- 

That it would be expedient to repeal the | ferings, and augment the personal and 
act of union, we do not affirm; but we | social comforts, of the population. And 
think it undeniable, that it ought to be fol- | although Catholic emancipation would not 
lowed up by every measure that is calcu- of itself be a panacea for the miseries of 
lated to realize the views of its projector, Ireland, it would be a powerful means of 
and to make it an union of the feelings removing “the assumption of superiority 
and interests, as well as of the legislatures, | on the part of the few over the many ; 
of the two countries. In particular, we break down the wall of separation be- 
think clerical residence might and ought | tween the two classes; raise a proscribed 
to be enforced universally, and without ex- | and despised people to that consideration 
ception, throughout Ireland,—that no such | which they ought to hold in their native 
wound might be inflicted on religion, and | land; and give to the Catholic tenant that 
the community, as they received from the | respect in the eye of his landlord, which his 
conduct of the late lord Bristol, bishop of mere industry and activity cannot give him : 
Derry, who, deriving an income of fifteen | for the tenant, notwithstanding he pos- 
thousand pounds a year from his benefices, | sesses the elective franchise, has been sup- 
spent it in rambling over Italy, and was | posed to hold it only in trust for his Pro- 
reported not to have entered his diocese for | testant landlord. So long as any civil dis- 
twenty-four years !—while a tax should be | abilities remain, the Catholic will still be 
laid upon every lay proprietor whose ab- | viewed and treated as a helot, his feelings 











" * Eclectic Review, Jan. 1828, ; Ibid. | * Eclectic Review, Jan, 1828. 
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will be disregarded, and his comforts over- 
looked. The hog and the dog will be well 
fed and lodged, and the hovel of the 
starving tenant will still stand beside the 
gate of the demesne. And so far as the 
agitation of this question generates a con- 
siderable alarm in the country, and gives 
an impression of insecurity, it is one cause 
of the evil of absentees, and the removal 
of it would be a remedy. It surely is 
most desirable to take from the opulent 
any excuse for abandoning their country, 
and to induce them, by every means, to 
live at home, and so become the benefit, 
instead of the bane, of those who support 
them.” 

The settlement of the Catholic question 
would also have a most powerfully healing 
influence on the minds of the people, by 
allaying that irritation and prejudice which 
are most inimical to the spread of the 
reformed faith in Ireland. ‘“ We fear,” 
continues’ the able writer just cited, “that 
the obstacles to its success lie deep in 
the present state of Ireland. The sacred 
cause of the Reformation ought not to rely 
on civil disabilities for its auxiliaries; and 
the word of God is both degraded and 
enfeebled, when we call in the aid of pains 
and penalties to support it, The Protes- 
tant faith has hitherto been rejected in Ire- 
land, because it has been enforced by 
penal statutes; and it will be rejected as 
long as a penal statute remains. To argue 
the point fairly with its opponents, it should 
be done on equal terms. So long as ad- 
mission to office is held out as a bribe to 
the rich, or food and raiment to the naked 
and starving poor, the argument is against 
us. Remove the disabilities of the one, 
and raise the degraded state of the other, 
then, and not till then, we argue on equal 
terms. As matters stand, such things are 
said of the means used, as we ought not to 
give a handle for; and if there be any 
foundation for the statements conveyed to us, 
we can only say—Pudet hee et opprobria 
dici, et non potuisse refelli.”* 

As the American Indians refused to 
embrace the religion of their conquerors, 
lest they should go to heaven, and be tor- 
mented by the wretches who had despoiled 
them of their lives and property; so the 
Irish Catholics will reject Protestantism 
till it is presented to them in the endearing 
characters of humanity and justice. To 
adopt the language of a clergyman in re- 
ference to colonial slaves, but which, with 
a very slight variation, may be applied to 
the sister island; “ We have five millions, 
not of a remote nation, not of individuals 
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with whom we have nothing to do, not 
of persons on whom wéehave never in- 
flicted an injury; but, of persons as inti- 
mately bound to us, as we are to each 
other, our fellow-subjects, men knit to us 
by the closest bonds by which political and 
moral obligations can bind men together ; 
to whom the gospel is presented, not with 
a diadem of love upon its head, and mercy 
in its hand, but arrayed in all the terrors 
of oppression and injustice.”* Under such 
circumstances, to think of convincing the 
judgment, or converting the heart, is in 
the highest degree chimerical and ab- 
surd. As well may you expect to per- 
suade a man of your friendship and huma- 
nity by putting him to the torture, “to 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles.” 


August 8th, 1828. Britannicvs. 





POETRY. 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 
STANZAS, 
ADDRESSED TO DR. ADAM CLARKE, 
On finishing his Notes on the Bible. 


Tuov hast done with thy work ;—but say, what 
detained thee ? 
Could genius, how brilliant, thy mind so 
engage? 
O,no! ’twas the AutHoR whese grace has aus- 
tained thee, 
That held thee so long, while entranced with 
his page; 
The Author,—who gives to proud genius its birth; 
The page,—of all pages the brightest on earth ; 
The first of His works, where His mind is reveal'd, 
The a He spake, and the vision was 
seal’d. 


Thou hast done with thy work;—and sweet the 
reflection! 
That doctrines erroneous flowed not from 
thy pen; 
For awful, when heresy meets with protection, 
Where learning is seated—from talented men : 
Like water-spouts bursting from clouds in the sky, 
Or torrents descending from mountains on high, 
The loftier their source, the more dreadful the 


woe, 
For wide devastation is witnessed below. 


Thou hast done with thy work ;—and on it—while 
gazing— 
May’st smile on the baby-bred triflers around, 
Whose volumes, like gardens, which mock them 
while raising, 
Will class with the children’s, which spangle 
the ground, 
Where, stuck in abundance, and just for a day, 
The flowers and the branches but bloom and decay; 
For never by thee—well aware they would fade— 
Were blossoms, or shadows, or fictions displayed. 


And now it is finished,—alone thou appearest ; 

For whom hath thy Maker permitted to close ? 
To those, in such works, as to thee have come 

nearest, 

The grave, in their toil, hath imparted repose ; 
But thou, as full mellow with age, as in fame, 
Distinguished in :abour, as foremost in name, 
Canst move as the Apa, or towering canst stand 
Sole heir of the Paradise reared by thy hand. 


* Speech of the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, at the 
anniversary meeting of the Antislavery Society. 
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Though numerous the authors from whom thou 
hast cited, ne 
No thought the hast taken, but soon hast 
thou shown, 
With others, more bright, thou could’st pay,—and 
delighted 
In princely profusion, to give of thine own: 
And 80, with the ocean, which drinks up the floods, 
But pays them in showers to the meads and the 


woods, 
Nor less to the torrents, more bounteons and clear, 
Which swell as they roll, and roll on with the 
year. 


Exuberant in thought, and as ceaselessly teeming, 
With compass, minuteness, and energy joined, 
And clear as the day, when the sun is aye beam- 
ing,— 
The freshness and balm of the morning com- 
bined— 
Thy mind, in its fulness, like soi! in its strength, 
Sends verdure and bloom to the uttermost length 
Of twigs, and of foliage—of all it sustains, 
Till thought, in her summer of majesty reigns. 


When puny polemics with envy were burning ;— 
Too noble to stoop to their baser employ, 
Thine eye, while insphered in thy loveliness, tarn- 

ing— 

Looked downward in pity, on works to annoy ; 
But vain were their efforts thy glory to shroud, 
As vain as the skirts of a dark sailing cloud, 

To tarnish the glory of stars of the night, 
Which travel unsullied in beauty and light. 


The hopes of thy friends were aye soaring before 
thee, 
Like newly-fledged eagles to heaven they rose, 
And stooping again, they were seen hovering o’er 
thee 
With palms, never worn by the brows of thy 


foes : 
While glory, with trumpet seraphic and loud, 
To deaten the foeman and gladden the crowd, 
Was mounting and swelling thy fame in her flights, 
Till echoes were heard over Zion's loved heights. 


And now thou hast done, I would gaze on thy 
setting, — 
As oft [have gazed on the sun in the west, 
While clouds upon clouds with his gold he was 
fretting, 
Till all was illumed like abodes of the blest ; 
Whose beams, when his form was no more to the 


eye, 
Still lingered behind on the earth and the sky,— 
And lingered behind like the light thou hast 


given, 
When setting below, thou shalt rise into hea- 
ven. 


Let men to their fellows, when death shall divide 
them, 
Pronounce the eulogium to give them a name, 
And raise the proud marble, which, towering 
beside them, 
Shall publish the virtues they never could 
claim : 
Whilst living, thy praise is in records above, 
And dying, thy page shall thy monument prove ; 
And this shall survive, which thy hands thus have 
reared, 
When marbles and columns have all disappeared. 


Thy fame, for its height, like a mountain is tow- 
ering, 
Unsullied in nature as new-driven snow, 
And on it the smiles of the public are showering, 
Like suns in their turns, and as warm in their 
glow ; 
And these, as with thee, like the sun on the hill, 
Descending but s!owly—though beautiful still— 
Unwilling that others his beamings should share, 
Are lingering upon thee, as brilliant as fair. 


September, 1826. J. EvEReETT. 





HADDON HALL. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Remnant of ancient grandédr! Once the pride 

Of feudal greatness! Once the Lonoured seat 

Of Peveril’s noble race! How changed, how 
fallen! 

Untenanted, deserted, thou art left 

Without inhabitant. Centuries have elapsed 

Since thy last lord was gathered to his fathers. 

Yet proudly rising on thy rocky base, 

Firm and unyielding, (as thy sons had left 

Their spirit in thee,) scorning yet to bow 

To Time’s imperious mandate, which has long 

Gone out against thee, standest sublime, 

Great in decay, magnificent in ruin! 


Oft hast thou borne the tempest’s utmost rage, 
And when the furious storm ‘as dashed against 
Thine adamantine front, and thunder deep 
Reverberating, rolled awfully around, 

While the blue lightnings flashing, seem’d to rend 

a skies, and wrapped the heavens in 
ame. 

Nor Storm, nor thunder shook thee, thou remaind’st 

Firm in the dread commotion, and beheld’st, 

Unmoved, the fierce contending elements ! 


So stood a Hampden, when the darkening flag 
Of despotism o’er his country waved ; 
Opposed th’ inglorious standard, and undaunted, 
Amidst contending factions, greatly dared 
To assert and vindicate a Briton’s rights. 
And thou too, Mina, who indignant saw’st 
Iberia’s sons degenerate, meanly stoop 
To ym the rod which scourged them, crouching 

ow, 

Beneath th’ inglorious sceptre of a weak 
Or superstitious monarch, grasp’d thy sword, 
And stood the patriot of a sinking race! 


Let not the thoughtless foot of giddy mirth 
Profane this venerable mansion, nor the shout 
Of vacant laughter rudely dare to insult 
Th’ unfortunate, With reverence I approach, 
Awed by the dignity of age, each step 
Demands a pause, and even the very wind 
Sighs, as it sweeps the long-neglected pile. 


I love these ancient ruins,—they inspire 

A pleasing melancholy; not indeed 

The ebullitions of a boisterous joy, 

But soft as evening, mild as the moonbeam 

On the still waters, alluring all the soul 

To contemplation; call forth all her powers, 
And make her conscious of her dignity ; 

While wrapt in fancy she surveys the flight 

Of by-gone years, marks their dependence in 
The general scale of history, and as century rolls 
Slow after century, her enraptured eye 

Pierces the misty veil, and nobly dares 

To “ hold high converse with the mighty dead.” 


Reflection saddens as I slowly cross 
The foot-worn entrance, and the spacious court, 
Whose broad moss-covered pavement soft receives 
The stranger’s passing step, that itdisturb not 
The general silence. And mutilated forms 
ae from the time-scathed walls, and widely 

show 

On their bared foreheads, deep imprest the stamp, 
The mouldering stamp of the broad seal of fate. 


Nor yet would I forget the ancient dame, 
Our sage conductress, through the lone 
Untenanted apartments, whose short step 
And antiquated presence suit fall well 
Her tale of other days. On her brow 
Are scattered thin the gray-discoloured locks, 
(Like the scant gleanings of a harvest — 
Yet though her furrowed cheek betrays the lapse 
Of more than sixty winters, her faint voice 
Raises its feeble tone, while she recounts 
The martial prowess, and the gallant deeds 
Of Rutlands and of Vernons, sc. 
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THE PARTING LESSON. 
(Addressed to Fidele.) 


Come hither once n—one more farewell ! 
I’m sare I've not said all I wish to say. 

I could an age on ev'ry sentence dwell, 

Yet I must hasten, ere thou go’st away. 
Thenhear me. Ia lesson have for thee, 

It is to teach thee when to think of me. 


Whene’er thou see’st a rosebud somewhat pale, 
And hung about with many tears of dew, 

Then wilt thou read upon its leaves the tale 
Of how, since I return’d thy fond adieu, 

I have been often wearing tears for thee ; 
Because thou art so far away from me? 


When all around is sleeping—save some lone 
And pining bird, which sings in plaintive notes ; 
Listen to it awhile, and think upon 

Thy solitary one, who fondly dotes 

Upon thy dear and cherish’d memory, 

Grieving like him, in sorrew’'s tones for thee. 


When the bright moon unto the night is true, 
And flings to ew’ry cloud that passeth by 

A ray of kindness ; watch her silver hue. 
Compare thyself to night, and think that I, 
Like her, (tho’ giving smiles to all) must be 
As she is true to midnight, true to thee. 


When leaves look brightest—when the trees put 








on, 

To hail the spring, their gayest livery, 

In gladness that the wintry hours are gone ; 
Mark them !—and know that thy return will be 
To me, as spring to a deserted isle, 

And welcom’d with affection’s warmest smile. 


M. E.S, 
—¢——_— 


PHRENOLOGY; A PARODY. 


"Credo quid impossibile est.” 





Ir must be so—Spurzheim, thou reasonest well, 

Else whence this sparkling wit, this depth of 
thought ? 

The sure peo of my future fame. 

Or why this groove uncouth, this strange protu- 
berance, 

This facial angle so acutely cut! 

°Tis Fate himself has set his seal upon us, 

And destiny has made the impression plain. 

O! destiny,thou pleasing dreadful power, 

Through what bewildering mazes must we pass ! 

What doubtful systems search, of modern struc- 


ture, 

And - ancient date, to ascertain thy fundamental 

aw, 

For shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it. 

Here will I hold. And if the powers above us 

O’er-rule the will with absolute control, 

(And that they do, Phrenologists assert in all their 
works,) 

Let fools delight in virtue : 

For how can such attachments make us happy? 

Or how, or where this system finds support, 

I'm weary of conjectures, who can end them? 

Hail! ye expounders of the mystic code, 

What plans have ye arranged, what schemes 
devised ! 

Since those dark days when Esculapius lived, 

The aspects of the stars have been observed, 

The cracks andcrannies of the gaping earth, 

The flight of birds, the flitting clouds of heaven, 

But chiefly man tat by nature’s hand. 

Here round his temples wit and humour shine, 

There lurk the living lineaments of love, 

And every part And particle express, 

The certain actions of his future life. 

And as the assassin pounces on his prey, 

To = conscience, and excuse himself, 

He daringly declares, “ It must be so,” 

For Spurzheim has explained the Book of Fate. 

w.s. 


Grove Lane, Ipswich, Dec, 19, 1828. 
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AMERICAN POETRY. 
“THIS WORLD IS ALL A FLEETING snow.” 


Tuere is an hour of peaceful rest, k 
‘To mourning wanderers given ; 

There is a tear for souls distrest ; 

A balm for every wounded breast— 
"Tis found above—in heaven! 


There is a soft, a downy bed, 
’Tis fair as breath of even; 
A couch for weary mortals spread, 
Where they may restthe aching bead, 
And find repose in heaven! 


There is a home for weeping souls, 
By sin and sorrow driven ; 
When lost on life’s tempestuous shoals, 
Where storms arise, and ocean rolls, 
And all is drear—but heaven! 


There faith lifts up the tearful eye ; 
The{heart with anguish riven ; 

And views the tempest passing by, 

The evening shadows quickly fly, 
And all serene—in heaven. 


There fragrant flowers immortal bloom, 
And joys supreme are given ; 

There rays divine disperse the gloom ; 

Beyond the confines of the tomb, 
Appears the dawn of heaven! 


—~—— 
AN EPITAPH ON DR. FRANKLIN. 


Lixe Newton, sublimely he soared 
Toa summit before unattained, 

New — of science explored, 
And the palm of philosophy gained. 


Bya y wed which he caught from the skies, 
He display'd an unparalleled wonder, 

And he saw, with Mery we and surprise, 
That his rod would defend us from thunder. 


Oh! had he been wise to pursue 
The track for his talent designed, ‘ 
What a tribute of praise had been due, |? 
To the teacher and friend of mankind! } é 


But to covet political fame, 
Was in him a degrading ambition, 
A spark which from Lucifer came, 
And kindled a blaze of sedition. 


Let Candour then write on his urn— 
“ Here lies the renowned inventor, | 
Whose flame to the skies sought to burn, 
But inverted, descends to the centre.” 


—--+-—— ig 
TO THE NIGHTINGALE. j 


LittLe love-lorn nightingale, 

Sweet is heard thy plaintive tale, | 
When the moon is soaring high, 

On her journey thro’ the sky ; 

Lovely songstress of the grove, 

Trill again that lay of love. 


With thy breast against the thorn, 
Warbling till the break of morn, 
Pouring forth oe descant sweet, 
From thy wooded wild retreat ; 
Till the moon enamour'd bow’d, 
Her head beneath a fleecy cloud. 


Ah ! thou lov’st to sing alone, 
When the night is all thine own, 
And each note from hawthorn spray, 
Has in silence died away : 
Then, oh! then how sweet the tone, 
As thou pour’st thy plaint alone. 
i. S. H. 
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Review. — Expository Letters on_the 
Epistle to t ilippians, by the Rev. 
J. Acaster, Vicar of St. Helen’s, York, 
and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
Mexborough. 


WE cordially agree with the vicar of St. 
Helen’s, that the mode of expounding the 
scriptures, recommended by him, has had 
a powerful influence in forming the morals, 
and in accumulating the religious know- 
ledge, of our Scottish neighbours. By this 
method of public instruction, the analogy 
of scripture is better understood ; the con- 
nexion between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, pointed out; the meaning of ancient 
types and ceremonies ascertained; the 
whole code of religious morals discussed ; 
precepts and promises connected ; and the 
beautiful harmony between the credenda 
and the agenda of the Christian system 
is presented to our view. 

Expounding the sacred volume in pub- 
lic, is of ancient date. Ezra, the priest, 
expounded it in public to the Jews, after 
their return from Babylon; and the apos- 
tles, in their public discourses, frequently 
gave a running comment upon parallel 
passages of the Old Testament. The an- 
cient fathers imitated the apostles, in giv- 
ing the general analogy of scripture ; 
though Mr. Robinson, in one of his notes 
on Claude’s Essay, has asserted, without 
proof, that Erzra, oar Lord, the apostles, 
and all the primitive fathers, preached from 


single texts. This assertion, like other dog- } 


mata of Robinson, is gratuitous. Preaching 
from single texts, in a systematic manner, 
is of recent custom. The texts used by 
divines in the times of Elizabeth, as well 
as those in France, till the reign of Lewis 
XIV. were mere mottoes. Their sermons 
have been formed afier the model of the 
Roman orators. The technicalities of the 
school ef Geneva were successfully su- 
perseded by the labours of Wilkins and 
Claude. 


taught in the rhetoric of Blair. 

The expository mode used by the author 
is not new, though it may appear novel 
to some. Chrysostom, one of the most ce- 
lebrated of the Greek fathers, expounded 
all the epistles of St. Paul in the same 
manner, and appended to each an 7#Oxor, 
or application. And it is recorded of 
Henry, that he preached the whole of his 
voluminous Exposition to his congregation 
before it was sent to the press, as Mr. 
Acaster has done the present. 

The Church of England is, therefore, 

125.—VOL. x1. 


under great obligations to the author, for 
his attempt to revive a mode of instruction 
which has been so useful in the church of 
Christ. And though thewon of a non-con- 
formist minister expounded in his meeting- 
house, it would be a most unreasonable 
prejudice to debar it from the Establish- 
ment on that account: Fas est ab hoste 
docert.” 

The Lectures contained in this volume 
are twenty-six in number. Chrysostom 
divides the same epistle into fifteen por- 
tions, and on each he has an homily. Cal- 
vin makes nineteen sections of it. The 
author having in view utility, not praise ; 
simplicity, and not elegance; the influencing 
of the heart, and not the gratifying of a 
restless curiosity ; we must treat the work 
accordingly. The ‘observation of Pliny,— 
“De pictore, sculptore, fictore nisi arti- 
Sex judicare non potest,” is as applicable 
to works of this description, as to those of 
elegance and art. 

In the first Lecture we have a very pro- 
bable account of the origin of episcopacy. 
“The churches being: few, and chiefly con- 
fined to cities and towns, bishops and pres- 
byters were the same with deacons under 
them. But when these were multiplied, the 
senior, or more eminent presbyter, was 
invested with episcopal dignity; and his 
authority extended not only over the church 
and ministers where he resided, but over 





But the modern simplicity of | 
the British pulpit was first exemplified in | 
the sermons of Tillotson, and afterwards ' 


all the churches and pastors within the 
limits of a certain district, converted to the 
christian faith by missionaries from the 
; mother church.” 

| Mosheim’s account is much the same; 
; except that the office of president among 
| the presbyters was previous to that of bi- 
| shop, and that the chorepiscopi who pre- 
sided over country congregations, were an 
intermediate class between bishops and 
presbyters. Eccles. Hist. cen. i. p. 2. chap. 
ii. sec. 2. In the same Lecture, the author 
ought to have excepted the epistle to Phi- 
lemon, as not having been written because 
the apostle could not revisit the church of 
which he was a member, but merely as a 
| recommendatory letter on the behalf of 
Onesimus. 

Tn the next Lecture, we think there must 
be some lapsus in the wording of the third 
reason on which the apostle founded his 
confidence of the perseverance of the Phi- 
lippians, viz. “his uncommon affection 
and high regard for them.” This is cer- 
tainly a proof that he wished their perse- 
verance, but not a reason why they would 

rsevere. Should a second edition of the 

tures be called for, this might be rec- 





tified. 
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In the same Lecture, the author makes 
some judicious observations on the article 
of Perseverance, “ The great doctrine of 

rseverance is to be proved by persevering. 
He that endureth to the end, the same shall 
be saved. But if we cease our exertions 
in the ways of the Lord, because of the rich 
and endearing promises and declarations 
of his holy word, we defeat the purpose 
for which they were given, and shall bring 
upon ourselves a double condemnation.” 

We quote a lesson for those who, when 
engaged in holy things, find more pleasure 
in throwing their ill-directed darts against 
other denominations of Christians, than 
against sin. ‘ Well would it be for our- 
selves, well would it be for the cause and 
the gospel of the Redeemer, if all who as- 
sume the ministerial character were always 
actuated by the spirit of the apostle. Cir- 
cumstanced as we are, and in a land of 
almost endless religious divisions, it will be 
in vain to expect, however we may wish 
it, a great and general union of all parties 
in one grand body. But surely much 
might be done towards this desirable ob- 
ject, if all who take the lead in every 
party, would renounce their sectarian spi- 
rit, cease to seek their own things, and 
have no other fend in view in all their 
movements, than the glory of God, and 
the salvation of men. This being the case, 
we should hear of no more envious re- 
flections upon others; no more of preach- 
ing Christ out of contention and strife ; no 
more of exalting our own party, or of our- 
selves, above others ; no more exclamations 
“Stand by, for I am holier than thou,”— 
which have no other tendency than to se- 

te those who, above all things, ought 
to dwell together in unity and love.”— 
Lect. 4th. 

The note subjoined to this Lecture con- 
tains a plausible conjecture that the gos- 
pel was first introduced into this country 
through the instrumentality of some who 
had heard St. Paul preach at Rome. 

There is some omission in the following 
sentence in the fifth Lecture, “ But if their 
malignant purposes are defeated by the 
over-ruling providence of the Almighty ; 
and if the cause of the Redeemer be in any 
measure advanced thereby, no events that 
may befall the people of God, however 
disagreeable and painful, shall hinder their 
spiritual prosperity.” Some such words 
as “it is evident that” ought to have been 
placed before ‘no events,” to complete 
the sense. 


We think that the word “salvation” 


chap. i. 19, has no reference to the apostle’s 
“happiness in the eternal world,” but to 





his anticipated deliverance from prison. 
The original word owrnpia in Acts vii. 25, 
means a deliverance from temporary ene- 
mies, as in this e. We have the 
authorities of Kypke, Parkhurst, Macknight, 
&c. in our favour. The reader may con- 
sult Macknight’s note and paraphrase on the 
e. In thesame Lecture, the author 
justly expresses his fears that the present 
age, which is signalized by so much pro- 
ion, does not abound in the same de- 
gree in holiness. He, accordingly, urges 
the baptismal vows, as motives to holy 
obedience. Towards the conclusion, he 
holds up St. Paul’s decision of character 
as an —— worthy of imitation, 

In the VIIth Lecture, the first and se- 
cond heads would have been discussed 
more advantageously in one. More scope 
might have been given to the fourth, in 
which he treats of the awful responsibility 
which attaches to those who oppose the 
progress of divine truth. 

The author, in his VIIIth Lecture, makes 
some just remarks upon ch.ii. 4. We 
wish he had extended them, and discussed 
the grace of christian benevolence more 
copiously, as being a distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the gospel. 

We recommend those who profess Uni- 
tarianism, to read the [Xth Lecture verha- 
tim et iterum without any prejudice ; and 
they will have cause to suspect their own 
creed. The author has acted judiciously 
in expounding his text by the analogy of 
scripture, instead of perplexing his hearers 
and readers with the various opinions of 
critics upon the words popgn and apraypoc. 

In the Xth Lecture we have clearly 
and practically pointed out the connexion 
between the believer’s duty, and the work of 
God. Had the subject been always as ju- 
diciously handled, numerous volumes of 
controversy, between the Arminians and 
Calvinists, would have dropped dead from 


he press. 

The XIIth Lecture exhibits a fine speci- 
men of interrogative application, in p. 160. 
Many preachers would render their public 
ministrations much more useful, if they 
would copy the example. The passage 
reminds us of many of the animated ap- 
plications of the celebrated Saurin. A 
bishop might spend a few minutes not un- 
profitably, before the solemn work of ordi- 
nation, in reading part of page 164, and 
patrons might get some useful hints to 
regulate their privilege of presentations, by 
reading page 166. 

The reciprocal love and esteem between 
faithfully laborious ministers, and conscien- 
tious hearers, are touched very feelingly in 
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the XIIIth Lecture, in which the character, 
indisposition, and labours of Epaphraditus 
are glowingly described. In the same 
Lecture, the sin of holding the persons or 
gifts of particular preachers in admiration, 
is faithfully pointed out. 

The caution which the apostle gave the 
Philippians against a pharisaical spirit, and 
an itching after novelties, in ch. iii. 1, 3, 
is well illustrated by our author. “ He 
who thinks lightly of repeated instruction 
from the same person, knows little of him- 
self, and of the danger in which he stands. 
To this may be attributed, in the present 
day, that he toe for change, and that 
continued vacillation in the conduct of 
many professors of religion, who, having 
itching ears, are ever ready to hear strange 
preachers and strange things. With these 
they are pleased. Their pleasure increases 
upon them for a time. Their minds get 
perverted from the simplicity of the gos- 
pel, and they are prepared for any false 
doctrine, and for any heretical opinions 
that may fall in their way. Warning them 
of their danger, as the apostle did the Phi- 
lippians, is instantly attributed to wrong 
motives, or perverted from the real inten- 
tion, and is thus made by them the cause 
of their dissent. They are never prepared 
for any thing. And every bold pretender, 
that stands forward with any thing new, 
may easily calculate upon many disciples 
from among them.” p. 201. 

Should a cold-hearted formalist take up 
these Lectures, we recommend him to read 
the XVth, and after having perused it, let 
him solemnly ask himself, whether he has 
not blindly mistaken the means for the end. 

We quote the author’s observations in 
Lecture XVIII. on the latitudinarian prin- 
ciples of the bard of Twickenham. “ It 
was not a matter of indifference to him, 
(St. Paul,) what and how he believed. He 
was deeply convinced that a faith formed 
according to the model of the gospel, could 
alone insure an interest in all its blessings, 
and excite that holiness of heart and con- 
duct which Christianity demands. If we 
think differently from St. Paul, we deceive 
ourselves. We have no just conception 
either of the designs of God, in the dis- 
pensations of his mercy and grace towards 
us by Jesus Christ, or of the necessity of 
right principles, in order to produce such 
a correct practice as our religion demands. 
From this sad cause proceeded that flippant 
observation of one who has been so much 
= and quoted as an oracle of wis- 

om. 


“For modes of faith let angry bigots fight; 
His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right.” 


Review.—On the Knowledge of Christ crucified, §c. 
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Those who maintain sentiments of this 
description, will generally be found to have 
no saving faith; and very little, if any, re- 
gard to that holiness of heart and character 
which the gospel enjoins. Their religion, 
if what they pretend to may be so called, 
is nearly, if not totally, a state of indiffer- 
ence.” p. 253, 254. 

We should have been glad, if the author 
had attacked the false conclusions which 
the Church of Rome draws from ch. iv. 2. 
“T beseech Euodias, and beseech Syntyche, 
that they be of the same mind in the Lord.” 

The respectable author has given a good 
expose of the peculiar sentiments and dis- 
— which the gospel inspires, in his 

XIIIrd Lecture. Indeed we would re- 
commend the whole Lecture to be printed 
separately in a small tract, by some of the 
Tract Societies, and circulated; to which, 
we are sure, there would be no objections 
from Mr. Acaster. 

The XXIVth may be read with much 
advantage by some congregations, which 
treat their ministers with supreme niggard- 
liness. And to those professors who have 
always some excuse to keep their hands 
from their pockets, when called upon to 
aid in the support of our numerous and 
exclusively christian charities, we recom- 
mend an impartial reading of the XXVth, 
from p. 369. 

We would willingly have given more 
extracts from this useful volume, had our 
limitations allowed. We can honestly af- 
firm that the principles maintained in it 
are strictly in unison with those taught in 
our Liturgy, Articles, and Homilies.— 
Whenever we shall have access to the ears 
of patrons, we intend whispering, “ Fill 
your churches with these lecturing men, and 
there will not be many cobwebbed pews in 
them.” 

—_——@¢~——— 


Review.—On the Knowledge of Christ 
Crucified, and other Divine Contem- 
plations. By Sir Matthew Hale, Knt. 
With an Introductory Essay, by the 
Rev. David Young. 12mo. pp. 464. 
Whittaker, London, 1828. 


WE have had several occasions to notice 
the various works published by Collins of 
Glasgow, and Oliphant of Edinburgh, 
under the general title of “Select Chris- 
tian Authors,” and to speak in terms of 
approbation of the service, which, by so 
doing, they have rendered to the Christian 
community. Another member of the same 
pious family now makes its appearance, 
selected from the writings of Sir Matthew 
Hale, a gentleman equally and deservedly 
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renowned for his piety, legal knowledge, 
and inflexible integrity in every department 
of life. On the bench, and at the bar, his 
authority is still held in veneration, and it 
is only when vital Christianity shall cease 
to be esteemed in the church of Christ, 
that his theological writings will sink into 
disrepute. 

Prefixed to these selections from sir 
Matthew Hale, is an intrgductory essay by 
the rev. David Young, which we have per- 
used with much attention, interest, and 
satisfaction. In this essay, he has taken a 
comprehensive survey of man, in his indi- 
vidual, social, relative, and moral capacity, 
and drawn from the whole some important 
conclusions, that are deeply interesting to 
the human race. 

In reference to the systems of general 
education, now in full operation among the 
various orders of society, he expatiates in 
no niggardly terms on the advantages that 
may be expected to result from the diffu- 
sion of knowledge. Amidst all its ex- 
pected benefits, he, however, contends that 
science cannot teach Christianity, and that 
in proportion as the duties, advantages, 
and awful sanctions of religion are omitted 
in any system of education, it must prove 
ultimately defective. He is not satisfied 
that religious knowledge should merely 
occupy a subordinate rank in education ; 
its Author, its authority, its momentous con- 
cerns, the character of the human soul, its 
moral condition, and the tremendous con- 
sequences involved through eternity, de- 
mand for it a decided pre-eminence. 

In making an application of these gene- 
ral principles, of which we have barely 
sketched the outline, the New London 
University cannot be concealed from our 
view ; but the force and bearing of his 
reasonings on this institution, we shall 
place before the reader in his own words. 
After having stated, that Christianity alone 
can rescue man from the abyss of guilt and 
wretchedness ; pardon, purify, and bless 
him for ever with heavenly felicity; that 
all its entreaties are made to bear, and all 
its radiance concentrated, on this one mo- 
mentous point; that tremendous must be 
the peril of holding it secondary to any 
sublunary acquisition; that it is a capital 
delinquency, which poisons the root of 
every virtue, and bespeaks a power of in- 
fatuation for which nothing can compensate, 
he thus proceeds : — 


“ All this is bad enough, and the spiritual injury 
which it silently inflicts on all classes of society 
is deeply to be deplored. But when we see it 
emerging from obscurity, and appearing conspi- 
cuous onthe high places of the earth; when we 
look a! plans of education, matured or in pro- 





gress, which are likely to concentrate the national 
intellect, and form the national saste, and engross 
the daily leisure of the peasant or artisan, on 
principles of virtual exclusion to every thing spe- 
cifically christian; when we see this grievous 
and deadly deficiency attaching to schemes of 
benevolence which are otherwise pure and splen- 
did, receiving the sanction of public recognition, 
countenanced or winked at by the mightiest of 
scholars and most illustrious of statesmen, and 
thus put in condition for traversing the land from 
the one end to the other, we do feel alarmed in 
no ordinary degree, at the effects which are likely 
to follow it; and could we influence the consul- 
tations in which the whole originates, we would 
entreat its projectors to pause and deliberate, lest 
they stir the elements of a latent impiety, instead of 
dispensing a national blessing. We dread not the 
light of science, nor any light of any kind, which 
emanates from God to man. On the contrary, we 
hail it as a‘precious acquisition, provided it be 
mingled and seasoned with that which is revealed, 
as ‘the true light which ligiteth every man that 
cometh into the world; but in a state of sepa- 
ration from this better light, and unattempered 
by its restoring influence, we are constrained to 
dread it, by ail the concern we have ever felt 
for the eternal well-being of our human kindred, 

“We are told the error is not new; but this is 
no solaceinent. It has been in the world for ages, 
and has done mischief for ages, but not half so 
much as it threatens to do now; for it has re- 
ceived a stimulus, and is sheltered by a patronage, 
and threatens an extent of dissemination, which 
never has been equalled since Britons were re- 
stored to the liberty of thought. But comparisons 
of this kind are foreign to the argument. Chris. 
tianity is before us, in all its immaculate purity, 
unfolding the broad credentials of its heaveuly 
origin ; and the question is, what are we to make 
of it? Is it good for any thing, or is it good for 
nothing? Isit the best gift of God to man, or is 
it only secondary? Has it come to save us, or 
has jit not? If it is the best gift, if its tidings 
are pregnant with life and salvation to the man 
who is ‘ready to perish ;' to form his mind to any 
thing which contains not its vital admixture, is 
morally to ruin man, and contravene the express 
mandate of its own er Author, ‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, 
and all other things shall be added unto you.’ "— 
Pp. XXVIII. 


In a strain strongly resembling the pre- 
ceding paragraph, Mr. Young continues 
through nearly all the remaining portion of 
his essay, levelling the whole force of his 
artillery against such institutions as com- 
municate knowledge, and cultivate the 
human intellect, without inculcating the 
fear of God, and the awful sanctions of his 
revealed will. Hence, he observes :— 


“It is a maxim among us, that knowledge is 
power; bnt man is morally depraved, and if a 
species of knowledge be thrown into his mind, 
which incorporates with his depravity, instead 
of neutralizing it, his power of sinning is thereby 
increased. This one defect in the system of a 
general education, would leave us exyosed to all 
the evils which they (the enemies of education) 
have so clamorously specified, together with evils 
vet more awful than they have had the sense to 
discern; for a nation of educated irrelizion, is, 
perhaps, the nearest approximation, which our 
nature admits, to a nation of devils in humin 
shape.”—p. xxx!x. 


From these extracts, the nature and cha- 
racter of this essay may be justly esti- 
mated, and from them the reader may also 
easily gather the light in which the author 
holds those systems of general education 
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from which the religion of Christ is studi- 
ously excluded. 

Of the pious and learned Sir Matthew 
Hale, the following passage will fully con- 
vey Mr. Young’s undisguised opinion :— 

“Sir Matthew Hale was not an ecclesiastic, but 
a lawyer, involved in the business of life more 
than most of business-men, a master of human 
learning, and capable of relishing its exalted de- 
lights ; cautious to a proverb in forming opinions, 
singularly correct in his practical judgments, 
and placed by Providence amidst strong induce- 
ments to disown the business of religion, or, at 
least, to hold it secondary to the more immediate 
cravings of ambition. Such, beyond all dispute, 
was sir Matthew Hale, in the view of those who 
know his history—his mind was any thing but 
the soil where freak or fanaticism was likely to 
spring up; but taking his book, as an index of 
his heart, (and we know that he practised what 
he wrote,) it tells us that he rose from earth to 
heaven, in the warmest aspirings of his ambition, 
boldiy adopting the Christian motto, without the 
blazonry of ostentation—‘ God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I 
unto the world.’ "—p. xLv, 

In this delineation of sir Matthew Hale’s 
character we most heartily concur, and 
trusting to its salutary influence on the 
reader’s mind, dismiss this volume without 


any additional observations. 
i 


Review.—An Examination of Scripture 
Difficulties, elucidating nearly Seven 
Hundred Passages in the Old and New 
Testament, &c. By William Carpen- 
ter. 8vo. pp. 588. Wightman and 
Cramp, London, 1828. 


Mr.Carpenter is an indefatigable writer, 
who, if volumes of formidable magnitude, 
following each other in quick succession, 
could accomplish his purpose, would cer- 
tainly take the public by storm. From 
several of his publications, however, which 
have lately passed under our review, we 
have been led to entertain a favourable 
opinion both of his talents, and his appli- 
cation of them. His exertions are uni- 
formly in the cause of God, as exhibited in 
divine revelation, to many readers of which 
he has, no doubt, rendered some essential 
service. The volume now before us is a 
branch of the same family, and we flatter 
ourselves that it will not reflect any disgrace 
on either of its predecessors, 

It ought to be known that, in his exa- 
mination of scripture difficulties, Mr. Car- 
penter does not come before the world in 
the character of an original writer. His 
preface avows that he has collected his 
materials from various authors, and through- 
out the work he uniformly acknowledges 
to whom he has laid himself under obliga- 
tions. Ina volume thus constituted, much 
new matter is not to be expected, and for 
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this reason, the subjects elucidated furnish 
satisfactory reasons. Nearly all the diffi- 
culties now presented to our notice, have 
been long noticed by divines and commen- 
tators, who have exercised both their talents 
and learning in obviating their pressure, 
and throwing light on their obscurities. Of 
the luminous rays thus scattered through 
their voluminous pages, Mr. Carpenter has 
availed himself, and concentrated their 
united force in the volume now under in- 
spection. 

In his’ preliminary remarks, the author 
has given an outline of the plan he pur- 
sues, arranging the materials of his volume 
with an eye to the following general pro- 
positions. I. The character of the sacred 
writings. II. The sources and character of 
scripture difficulties. III. Methods of re- 
moving scripture difficulties. IV. The con- 
duct of infidels relative to scripture diffi- 
culties. Having elucidated these propo- 
sitions, he enters on his work, beginning 
with Genesis, and ending with the Apo- 
calypse. In proceeding thus through the 
sacred canon, he gives the chapters in 
regular succession, as they occur in each 
book, if they contain any difficulty of im- 
portance, omitting altogether such as seem 
to require no illustration, 

Of the various doctrines which have for 
ages divided the Christian world, he takes 
no notice, his object rather being to rescue 
revelation from the charges of absurdity, 
with which some parts have been re- 
proached by infidels, than to reconcile con- 
tending parties among Christians; and to 
prove, that as a whole it is worthy of the 
divine Being, from whose Spirit it is pre- 
sumed to have emanated. In this depart- 
ment he has acquitted himself in a manner 
highly creditable to the cause he has under- 
taken to defend, having removed many 
obstacles, which to the common reader, 
assailed by the sorceries of infidelity, would 
appear insurmountable. It is not, how- 
ever, to be expected, that in all his efforts 
he has been alike successful, nor that he 
has touched on every point with which all 
his readers have been perplexed. An ex- 
pression, or statement, which to one would 
appear involved in obscurity, would to 
another stand in need of no explanation. 
Such diversified views no writer can pos- 
sibly meet. His attention has been directed 
to difficulties that have uniformly been felt 
and acknowledged by all; to remove these 
has been his principal care, and in this he 
has not exerted himself in vain. 

It is not to be supposed that on all parts 
of the sacred writings the author has been 
equally copious. On some books and 
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chapters much time has been spent, while 
in others but little has occurred to require 
explanation. But after all that has been 
said and done to illustrate some dark and 
mysterious passages, it cannot be denied 
that “clouds and darkness” still rest upon 
them, and will probably remain unre- 
moved, until the shadows of time shall be 
dispelled by the light of eternity. 

t while we find in this volume much 
to admire and approve, we discover some 
few remarks, to which we cannot yield our 
assent. In his observations, for instance, on 
Genesis i. 4. “And God divided the light 
from the darkness,” he doubts if darkness 
ought to be considered only as a mere 
privation of light. In support of this opi- 
nion, he takes shelter under some expres- 
sions of bishop Horne, and finally tells us 
that the truth seems to be this—‘“ light is 
the celestial fluid in a certain condition, 
and a certain degree of motion; and dark- 
ness the same fluid, in a different condi- 
tion, and without that degree of motion, 
or when such motion is interrupted by the 
interposition of an opaque body. A room, 
for example, is full of light: close the shut- 
ters, and that light instantly disappears. 
But what is become of it? It is not anni- 
hilated. No: the substance which occa- 
sioned the sensation of light to the eye is 
still present as before, but occasions that 
sensation no more.” p. 14. This is going 
far to raise tenebrosity into a substance, 
but few we believe will be proselyted to 
the opinion. 

In making his appeal to historical records 
to illustrate various expressions of scripture, 
Mr. Carpenter has manifested much in- 
dustry, and displayed an equal degree of 
judgment, in the selections he has made. 
He has satisfactorily proved, that the lan- 
guage, customs, and modes of life and 
conduct, recorded in the Bible, though 
repugnant to the practice of modern 
times, were not solitary in those remote 
ages of the world to which they are ascrib. 
ed; and that many of them may still 
be found existing among distant nations, 
that, unchanged by conquest and revolu- 
tion, continue to tread in the footsteps 
of their distant ancestors. In this de- 
partment he has rendered his work both 
instructive and entertaining; having pro- 
vided, from foreign and domestic sources, 
for his readers a rich intellectual repast, 
that is at once inviting, grateful, and 
wholesome. 

Of this work, the greater part is devoted 
to the elucidation of difficulties that oc- 
cur in the New Testament. This being 
tous the more important portion of the 
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sacred volume, we feel a deeper interest 
in the explication of its obscurities, and 
here the author has displayed to great ad- 
vantage the fruits of his diligence, and his 
undeviating adherence to his primary prin- 
ciples. On many passages we are fur- 
nished with an ye commentary ; and 
what is still more desirable, every reader 
of candour will, we conceive, be pleased 
with the result of the author’s researches. 
We have already observed, that to the 
roduction of much original matter, Mr. 

Jarpenter makes no pretensions; but, if 

unwearied diligence in collecting what 

others have advanced, and judiciousness 
in making appropriate selections from the 
general mass, together with clearness and 
order in arranging the materials, have any 
merit, he has an unquestionable right te 
expect public patronage and support. In 
these respects he has onteall a work of 
considerable value, which being uncon- 
taminated with the local badges of sect 
and party, extends its claims, like its 
utility, to the friends of Christianity among 
every denomination of professors. 

—@-——. 

Review.— Memoirs of the Life and Cha- 
racter of Mrs. Sarah Savage. By J. 
B. Williams, Esq. F.S.A. To which 
are added Memoirs of her Sister Mrs. 
Hulton. 12mo. pp. 368. Holdsworth. 
London. 1828. 


Mrs. Saran Savace, the subject of 
this memoir, presents herself to us in an 
attitude that commands our respect, being 
the daughter of the well-known Philip 
Henry, and sister of the still more cele- 
brated Matthew Henry, whose voluminous 
commentary will hand his name down to 
the latest posterity. From this family con- 
nexion it will be instantly seen, that’ this 
is not a biographical sketch of a modern 
individual, but of one who lived and died 
more that a century since, leaving behind 
her, preserved in this memorial, a character 
which will be always found worthy of imi- 
tation. 

Prefixed to this memoir is a_ preface 
which runs through eighteen pages, written 
by the rev. William Jay, of Bath. This is 
a gentleman whom we highly respect, and 
we cannot but regret, that on the present 
occasion, he has been more ready to mea- 
sure the expressions, and Christian ex- 
perience, of Mrs. Savage, by the standard 
of Calvinism, than by that of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Even the tree of antino- 
manism is introduced to illustrate his posi- 
tions, exhibiting different aspects during 
the four seasons of the year: “ Winter 
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leading the sap down into the roots, while 
summer calls it up into the branches, and 
displays it in the blossoms and the fruit!” 
From pupils of the Plymouth school, we 
might have expected such ominous inti- 
mations, but we were not prepared to re- 
ceive them from the rev. Mr. Jay, of 
Bath. 

The memoir itself is that of a pious 
lady, of strong natural understanding, and 
a more than common share of learning 
derived from education. The materials of 
which this volume is composed, are taken 
chiefly from a diary, which she regularly 
kept during several years. In this diary, 
we find many expressions and peculiar 
turns of thought, that furnish strong indica- 
tions of superior ‘talent and _ intellectual 
vigour, accompanied and guided in all 
their movements‘ by an exalted piety, and 
a genuine devotedness to God. The diary, 
we are informed in the advertisement, con- 
sists of many volumes, consequently the 
extracts transplanted into this memoir are 
comparatively few. {In several instances 
also, the biographer has been obliged to 
seize the materials rather than the language, 
in order that distant parts might have some 
connecting links. By this means the whole 
appears unbroken and consistent, although 
many sentiments of Mrs. Savage are con- 
cealed from view. 

Several other articles contained in this 
volume tend to increase the interest it is 
calculated to excite. A short sermon by 
Mr. Philip Henry, copied from the diary, 
will be perused with much pleasure. The 
Appendix is full of interesting matter, which 
has a bearing either upon the subject of 
this memoir, or her family connexions. At 
the conclusion, we have a brief sketch of 
the life and character of Mrs. Hulton, a 
younger sister of Mrs. Savage, written by 
her brother, the rev. Matthew Henry. It 
is a pleasing narrative, full of pious senti- 
ments, expressed in plain and appropriate 
language. 

This volume, taken as a whole, is a 
valuable piece of religious biography, which 
ought neither to be consigned to oblivion, 
nor suffered to slumber among the wrecks 
which time has left behind him in his 
march; and in thus bringing it before the 
public in its present form, Mr. Williams 
has conferred a favour on the truly pious 
of all denominations. 


— 
Revirw.—Convzersations on Geology, com- 
prising a familiar Explanation of the 
Huttonian and Wernerian Systems ; the 
Masaic Geology, as erplained by Mr. 





Granville Penn; and the late Disco- 
veries of — Buckland, Hum- 


boldt, Dr. Macclough, and others. 
12mo. pp. 393. Maunder. London. 
1828. 


Ir is only of late years that geology has 
been honoured with a niche in the temple 
of science, or that a knowledge of its prin- 
ciples and outlines has been considered as 
a branch of ornamental education. Some 
crude and inconsistent conjectures blended 
themselves with the various theories of the 
earth, that have been published to the 
world; but not being founded on observa- 
tion, experiment, and fact, the premises, 
which were hypothetical and uncertain, in- 
variably led to conclusions that were erro- 
neous and absurd. The dawn of scientific 
knowledge, however, which of late visited 
the civilized world, has extended its light 
to this department of useful investigation, 
and, as the natural result of unremitting 
inquiry, we have obtained an almost inti- 
mate acquaintance with the yarious strata 
that constitute the surface of our globe. 

But while scientific knowledge has been 
thus extending her empire, it is to be re- 
gretted that some few, while tracing the 
connexion between cause and effect, 

« —having found the instrument, forget, 
Or disregard, or, more presumptuous still, 
Deny the Power that wields it.” 

We are not aware that the study of geo- 
logy has ever made either an atheist or an 
infidel; but there can be little doubt, that 
atheism and infidelity have led several to 
the study of geology, in order that they 
might find reasons to contradict the Mosaic 
accbunt of creation, if not altogether to 
exclude God from all connexion with his 
works. It is with no better design than 
this, that— 

**—some drill and bore 

The solid earth, and from the strata there, 

Extract a register, by which we learn 

That he who made it, and revealed its date 

To Moses, was mistaken in its je.” 

OWPER, 

But amidst these gloomy prostitutions of 
scientific acquirements, it is pleasing to 
observe, that a far greater number, blessed 
with superior acuteness of intellect, and 
far more extensive learning, have prose- 
cuted their researches in these geological 
regions, under the influence of very diffe- 
rent motives; and, as might naturally be 
expected, their inquiries have led to an 
— result. They have seen the finger 
of Deity, where others discovered nothing 
but chemical affinities, and found the me- 
morials of Moses confirmed by an appeal 
to fact. Science, thus subserving the cause 
of Revelation, becomes doubly amiable; 
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we admire her intrinsic excellence, and 
rejoice in the alliance which she forms with 
the word of God, 

Of this latter description is the volume 
now before us. It does not enter into the 
depths which others have explored, nor 
expatiate on propositions of doubtful im- 
port. It seizes on facts that are placed 
beyond the reach of dispute, and in pleas- 
ing and familiar language places them 
before the pupil who requires instruction. 
The whole is laid out in the form of dia- 
logues, in which Mrs. R. instructs her chil- 
dren by giving replies to such questions as 
they are led to ask. The difficult terms of 
science are fully explained, and frequently 
accompanied with some historical remark, 
that is at once elucidative, and calculated 
to make an impression on the youthful 
mind. 

In its import and character, this may be 
considered as an elementary book, without 
sustaining the formality of the designation. 
It is at once adapted to the capacity of 
youth, and will be found highly serviceable 
to those of more mature years, who wish 
to become acquainted with the science of 
geology, but scarcely know how and where 
to begin. Of the various theories of the 
earth, by Burnett, Woodward, Whiston, 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Buffon, and several 
others, it contains a general outline, and 
introduces the reader to the two rival sys- 
tems of Hutton and Werner, whose dis- 
ciples reproach each other with being the 
friends either of Vulcan or Neptune, from 
their respective appeals to the agency 
either of fire or water. 

There are few articles connected with 
geology, on which this volume does not 
touch; but in most cases this is rather dorte 
with a design to communicate pleasing 
information, than to investigate the theories 
which are submitted to the reader’s eye. 
The topics introduced into these conver- 
sations amount to nearly three hundred, 
which of course have rendered the author's 
observations both transient and superficial. 
This, however, can furnish no argument 
against the utility of the book. It is de. 
signed for learners, and in this station it 
supports its credit in a most respectable 
manner, 

Scattered among its pages, we find 
twelve engravings, all of which are imme- 
diately connected with the subjects of the 
volume. Some of these are neatly coloured, 
to produce a more striking effect. The 
skeleton of a gigantic antediluvian beast of 
prey, in connexion with its history, is par- 
ticularly interesting; and that of a human 





embedded in yellow limestone, has in it 
something more solemnly attractive. On 
the whole, we think this book will form a 
valuable acquisition to the juvenile library, 
being every way calculated to impart ra- 
tional amusement, and valuable instruction 
to the inquiring mind, 
—p—— 


Revizw.—On the Mischiefs of Self-Ig- 
norance, and the Benefits of Self-Ac- 
quaintance, by Richard Barter; with 
an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. 
David Young. 12mo, pp. 382. Whit- 
taker, London, 1828. 


Tue name of Richard Baxter is too for- 
midable for criticism; and the sacred halo 
which surrounds his writings, will always 
guard them from violaiion by sacrilegious 
hands. Both the man and his productions 
have long since passed the ordeal, and 
such is their character, that they command 
our reverence without exciting our animad- 
versions. 

In the introductory essay, Mr. Young 
enforces, by a variety of motives and con- 
siderations, the necessity of self-knowledge, 
without which nothing that is truly noble, 
and worthy the exalted dignity of man, 
can be attained. This knowledge extends 
to his moral relation to God, and to his 
interests in eternity. Connecting — this 
world with that which is to come, this 
knowledge will lead him to see the neces- 
sity of a Saviour, and to value the rich 
provisions of the gospel. In short, it 
cannot be separated from the knowledge 
of the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent. This essay is admi- 
rably adapted to introduce the treatise to 
which it is prefixed, and to prepare the 
reader for a profitable perusal of its con- 
tents. 

The mischiefs of self-ignorance may be 
justly contrasted with the advantages of self- 
knowledge, the one implying on all occasions 
the reverse of the other. Ignorance is the 
parent of error, and when both are combined, 
such is the constitution of heaven, earth, 
moral agency, and the economy of God 
towards his creatures, that they cannot 
but lead to inevitable and perpetual 
misery. These momentous truths are 
strongly enforced both in the introduction 
and the treatise. 

Of the work itself, Mr. Baxter has 
given us an epitome in the following sen- 
tences with which it commences. “He 
that is a stranger to himself, his sin, his 
misery, his necessity, &c., is a stranger to 
God. To have taken the true measure of 
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necessities; and thereupon to perceive 
what is really best for us, and most agree- 
able to our case, is the first part of true, 
practical, saving knowledge.” Throughout 
the whole, the same strong, nervous, and 
vigorous sentiment is every where percep- 
tible. For this, indeed, all Mr. Baxter’s 
writings are particularly remarkable. He 
never grows languid, and the resources of 
his mind appear to be inexhaustible. 
Many of his expressions embody incon- 
trovertible axioms, which seem to flow 
spontaneously from his pen. It is the 
native element of his exalted spirit; always 
either soaring in a region, of which we 
scarcely know how to measure the ele- 
vation, or descending into depths, the 
profundity of which no common line can 
fathom. 

The diligence of Mr. Baxter was equal 
to his mental vigour and exalted piety. 
The labours of his pen amounted to one 
hundred and forty-five treatises, of which 
Sour were folios; seventy-threc, quartos ; 
forty-nine, octavos; and others of a 
smaller size. Having stood the test of 
more than one hundred and fifty years, 
many of these works still retain their ele- 
vated rank among the theological writings 
of the Christian world. Several times 
have they been reprinted in various forms, 
and we rejoice to find that the publishers 
of “Select Christian Authors” have given 
to this treatise a place in that valuable 
collection of sterling volumes, with which 
they are both enriching and ornamenting 
every Christian library. 

—<o— 


Review.—British Reformers. Treatises 
and Letters of Dr. Nicholas Ridley, 
John Philpot’s Examination, Letters, 
&c. 12mo. pp. 432. Religious Tract 
Society. London. 

Tue names of these veteran worthies that 
appear in the title-page, will carry suffi- 
cient evidence that nothing modern is to 
be expected in this volume; but they also 
give an assurance, that whatever may be 
wanting in novelty, will be amply supplied 
by sterling worth. Ridley and Philpot 
hold a conspicuous place in our list of 
martyrs, who counted their lives of less 
importance than the cause of God and 
truth. Their histories have been long before 
the world, and are therefore familiar to all 
who are conversant with the disastrous 
times in which they lived. 

The Religious Tract Society, uniformly 
engaged in circulating useful treatises, 
have selected from among the productions 
of our venerable reformers, some of the 

122.—vOL Ix. 
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writings of these two eminent servants of 
God. Their intrinsic excellence will at 
all times render them acceptable, but, at 
this eventful period, they derive an addi- 
tional importance from the peculiar aspect 
of the present times. Between our days, 
however, and those of Ridley and Philpot, 
we can trace but little more than a sym- 
pathetic resemblance. The Papal tiger 
was rampant, and at large; he is now 
couchant, because in chains. Yet we hear 
him growling in his den, and more than 
half mingling threats of vengeance with 
his entreaties for liberation. In some 
inauspicious moment, should he unfortu- 
nately burst his shackles, a virtual resur- 
rection may be expected of the days of 
these venerable men, and Smithfield may 
be again applied to another purpose besides 
that of selling cattle. 

The examinations which Mr. Philpot 
underwent, as recorded in this volume, 
are disgustingly interesting. Few memo- 
rials display in more striking colours the 
strange perversion of intellect, and depra- 
vity of the human heart, taking shelter 
under the name of religion, than the dia- 
logues before us. The man who can read 
them without feeling indignant, must pos- 
sess something more than stoic apathy. 
In giving publicity to such barefaced ini- 
quity on the one hand, and suffering 
virtue on the other, the Tract Society is 
acting a noble part towards pushing aside 
the mask with which many are attempting 
to hide the deformity of a visage which 
is too hideous to be seen without horror 
and disgust. To these treatises, now bound 
up in one volume, every friend of Protest- 
tantism will earnestly wish an extensive 
circulation, and also do something to 
promote it among his neighbours and 
friends, 

a 


Review.—Serious Reflections on Time 
and Eternity. By John Shower, and 
on the Consideration of our Latter 
End, and other Contemplations, by 
Sir Matthew Hale, Knt. With an 
Introductory Essay by Thomas Cha!- 
mers, D.D. 12mo. pp. 366. Whit- 
taker. London. 1828. 


Reviewinc in this number of the Im- 
perial Magazine, another volume of “Select 
Christian Authors,” we have briefly de- 
lineated, chiefly in the language of the 
Rev. David Young, the character and 
writings of Sir Matthew Hale. On this 
account it will be less necessary to enlarge 
on the work which is now before us, a 
considerable portion of which is derived 
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from the same source ; and to both pub- 
lications our previous observations are 
equally applicable. 

To this volume is prefixed a valuable 
essay by the Rev. Dr. Chalmers,—a gen- 
tleman whose talents, learning, and ardent 
zeal in the cause of Christianity, have ren- 
dered his name familiar to almost every 
reader. In this Essay, his language is 
strong, fervent, and commanding, embody- 
ing sentiments of the utmost importance 
to man; and communicating a vigorous 
impulse to the reflections and, contempla- 
tions which he recommends ; and perhaps, 
we cannot more effectually characterize 
these productions of Mr. Shower and Sir 
Matthew Hale than by adopting the words 
of Dr. Chalmers, especially as they will fur- 
nish a favourable specimen of his mental 
vigour and unaffected eloquence. 

Adverting to the momentous truths of 
the gospel, and the necessity of realizing 
their influence on our hearts, Dr. Chalmers 
thus proceeds :— 


“We cannot better enforce these solemn con- 
siderations on the minds of our readers, with the 
view of shutting them upto the faith that is in 
Christ, than by referring them to SHower’s 
‘Serious reflections on Time and Eternity,’ and 
Sra Mattuew Hace, ‘Onthe Consideration of our 
Latter End.” In Shower’s excellent treatise, 
they will find the serious reflections of a mind, 
which, by the habit of solemn consideration, and 
the exercise of a vigorous faith, habitually felt 
he power and the reality of those important 
truths, respecting which, mankind in general 
maintain an obstinate, and almost incurable heed- 
lessness. There is scarcely any form of words, 
or any mode of computation, or any point of con- 
trast, which he has not employed, to give the 
reader a vivid and substantive impression of the 
littleness of Time, and the greatness of Eternity. 
The traths on which he insists, are truths of the 
plainest and most elementary kind; but, thoroughly 
aware that the practical consideration of them 
constitutes the essence of true wisdom, he en- 
deavours, by the most forcible arguments, and 
the most touching appeals, and the most persua- 
sive earnestness, to arrest mankind in their career 
of thoughtlessness and unconcern, and to turn 
their resolute and sustained attention to the con- 
sideration of their latter end, and so to number 
their days, that they may apply their hearts to 
that highest of all wisdom—a preparation for the 
coming eternity ; and, with the real and tender 
solicitule of men in earnest, lay to heart those 
things that pertain to their everlasting peace, 
ere time be hid from their eyes. 

“The Consideration of our Latter End,’ and 
the other kindred pieces of Sir Matthew Hale, 
are not only marked by the same solemn earnest- 
ness, but possess ali that graphic power of 
thought, and depth of experimental feeling, which 
characterise the writings of this extraordinary 
man. We have already adverted, in a former 
Essay, to the character and writings of this great 
and good man, which precludes the necessity of 
our entering into any farther exposition of them, 
But we cannot help observing, that if Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, whose genius and learning rendered 
him one of the most distinguished ornaments of 
his age, and whose character and wisdom still as- 
sociate him, in England’s best remembrances, with 
the noblest of her worthies, counted ita wisdom 
superior to all human learning, to consider his 


-latter end—and if, amidst the numerous and iimn- 


portant avocatious of that high official station 





which he occupied, rendered still more arduous 
and difficult by the anarchy and confusion of that 
revolutionary period in which he lived, this good 
man was not unmindfal to address those moni- 
tory lessons to his countrymen, which we now 
present anew,as salutary admonitions to the pre- 
sent generation,—then have we a testimony to 
the worth and surpassing excellence of this 
wisdom, above all the acquisitions of science 
and philosophy, which cannot be disregarded 
without incurring the imputation of folly. Science 
and human learning we hold in high estimation, 
and let them be diffused throughout every corner 
of our land; but what we affirm is, that they 
do not meet the necessities of man’s moral con- 
stitution. The man of science may be rich in 
ali these acquisitions, and yet be destitute of that 
knowledge which forms aright preparation for 
the duties of time, or a sound preparation for the 
glories of eternity; while the humble peasant, 
whose mind has never been illumined with 
science, may be illustrious in wisdom of a far 
higher order, and, by turning the consideration 
of his latter end to its right and practical use, 
may have attained to that knowledge in which 
the apostle determined alone to glory, “the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied.”"—p. xxiii—xxv. 


———_>-—- 

Review.— Memoirs and Select Remains 
of the late Rev. John Cooke, forty-three 
years Pastor of the Independent Church, 

Maidenhead, Berks. By George Red- 

ford, M.A. 8vo. pp. 622. Hurst 

and Co. London. 1828. 

Tue size of this volume, when we first 
took it in hand for serious examination, 
resented to our view a forbidding aspect. 
Ve have been so much accustomed to the 
art and mystery of book-making, that this 
was suspected to be one of the common 
family; and that the author, to fill his 
pages, had introduced an unnecessary ac- 
cumulation of foreign matter, not much 
less remote from his subject, than if he 
had given the height of St. Paul’s, or 
enumerated the arches of Blackfriars’ bridge. 
A nearer inspection, however, speedily 
dissipated these unfounded prejudices, and 
from first engrossing our attention, soon 
interested us in its details. 

The work comprises four grand divi- 
sions: namely, I. The Memoir of Mr. 
Cooke: II. Facts and Anecdotes connected 
with his public Life; III. Select Remains ; 
and, IV. Letters written to Different In- 
dividuals. 

The memoir, which includes the select 
remains, and occupies about one hundred 
and forty pages, is particularly interesting ; 
the biographer having carefully avoided 
all prolixity in his narrative, and, while 
placing the character of Mr. Cooke in an 
amiable light, disdaining to insult his 
memory with extravagant praises, or ful- 
some panegyric. It is a clear and com- 
prehensive memoir of a venerable and 
worthy minister, written by a gentleman 
who seems less attached to hyperbole than 
to truth, In no place is the picture over- 
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charged either with light that dazzles, or 
with shades that confound the reader. 
The delineation is such, that we are per- 
suaded the friends of the deceased must 
approve, and such as the author, in any 
company, need not blush to own. 

The second part is not less amusing 
than it is instructive. It abounds with in- 
cidents, anecdotes, spirited conversations, 
remarkable facts, brief narratives, and 
singular interviews, in which every reader 
will feel a lively interest, without wishing 
that a single circumstance had been omit- 
ted. Under the article Anecdotes of An- 
tinomianism, Mr. Cooke has recorded the 
following facts. 


“One of these characters, who never bridled 
his tongue, but deceived his own heart, observed 
to me, that he had not been troubled with a doubt 
of the safety of his state for fifteen years. Yet 
this man was inthe habit of lying, charging his 
bills twice, and putting articles into them which 
his customers had never received. He was daily 
at the public house, railing against the best cha- 
racters in the church, ‘crucifying Christ afresh, 
and putting him to open shame.’ He delighted in 
railing against practical religion, to which his 
conduct and conversation proved him a stranger. 

“ A second, who was intoxicated three or four 

times a week, was cruel to his wife, and neglected 
his children, was continually complaining that I 
did not —_ experimentally ; that is,I did not 
preach his experience, as consistent with the cha- 
racter of a Christian. 
: “A third left my ministry, as himself informed 
me, because he found no encouragement to hope 
for mercy. He lived in adultery with his wife’s 
sister ; and had read the Bible twice from Genesis 
to Revelation, in search of some passage to coun- 
tenance his conduct. His last words to me were, 
‘ The meeting is too hot for me,! cannot stand it.’ 

“A fourth left me, because, when I preached 
against extortionate charges, the indulgence of 
pride, passion, lying, and misrepresentation, swear- 
ing, and scandal; he said I was personal in preach- 
ing. 

“A fifth complained that I was personal, he- 
cause 1 remarked, that drinking to excess was 
worse in a woman than a man; charged me with 
personality, and added,‘I am sure you meant 
me.’ 

“ A sixth was offended when I preached against 
covetousness, and illustrated its fatal effects in the 
conduct of Judas: he was sureI aimed at him.”— 
p. 114. 


When young in the ministry, Mr. Cooke 
formed an acquaintance with the late 
notorious William Huntington; but the 
disgusting dogmatism of the latter pre- 
vented it from either ripening into intimacy, 
or being of long continuance. The occa- 
sion of their separation is thus stated by 
his biographer. 


“At length Mr. Cooke asked the dogmatical 
divine his opinion of the tenth commandment, par- 
ticularly he meant as to its extensive application 
tothe indulgence of desires and wishes for vari- 
ous things which the Providence of God had de- 
nied us. He especially asked Mr. Huntington, 
whether he did not think that Christians fre- 
yang J violated this commandment, by wishing 
or what they did not possess, or by being discon- 
tented with their lot: Mr. H.,who was a master 
of sarcasm, at these words of the inquiring youth, 
drew bimself up in his seat, into that kind of stiff 
erect position, which the body assumes whien it 





wishes to act disdain, and,turning his head aside 
with a sneer, as unworthy of his pretension to 
superior knowledge, as it was of his ministerial 
character, he said, ‘You fool, you fool, you know 
nothing at all about it—that commandment, sir— 
why, that, sir, is God the Father speaking to Christ 
theSon. 

“ At this extraordinary discovery, Mr. C. could 
not refrain from expressing his astonishment, and 
begged to know how this infallible dogmatist 
could make this sense plausible. The explana. 
tion he received was this; ‘I tell you it is God 
the Father speaking to Christ the Son:—‘thou 
shalt not covet,’—that is, none of the reprobate— 
thou shalt be satisfied with the elect.’ This was 
quite sufficient for Mr. Cooke. He found it hope- 
less to argue with such an opponent; but as 
speedily as possible he wished his oracle good 
day.”—p. 52. 

In a subsequent page we have some 
judicious remarks on the death of Mr. 
Huntington, in which his excellencies and 
defects are fairly contrasted, though it can- 
not be denied, that the scale greatly pre- 
ponderates in favour of the latter. His 
acquaintance with the scriptures was al. 
most unparalleled, against which we find 
many heavy buls. 

It is one great advantage to this work, 
that in the portion entitled “ Facts and 
Anecdotes,” and also in the ‘Select Re- 
mains,” the sections are brief and greatly 
diversified ; on which account, although 
the volume is large, the reader is not likely 
either to find it tedious, or to grow weary 
in passing through its pages. There is 
an enlivening spirit infused into its narra- 
tions, dialogues, and incidents, that will 
always prevent attention from growing 
languid, accompanied with a supply and 

romise of something new constantly fol- 
owing in regular succession. The ‘ Select 
Remains” contain no less than one hun- 
dred and eighty-four articles, among 
which are many subjects that are at all 
times important, and on most occasions 
Mr. Cooke’s thoughts on them are par- 
ticularly weighty and interesting. 

In the concluding r of the volume, 
about one hundred and fifty pages are oc- 
cupied with letters. These, though excel- 
lent in themselves, might have been -omit- 
ted without doing the work any injury. 
It must, however, be admitted, that they 
exhibit their author to great advantage, 
shewing at once the vigour of his intellec- 
tual powers, the predominant features of 
his mind, and the spirit of vivacious, yet 
placid dignity, which seems to have per~ 
vaded all his compositions. But, notwith- 
standing those excellencies, every one 
knows, that letters are always most inter. 
esting when in the hands of the person to 
whom they were written. Their spirit 
evaporates when they are transcribed, and 
in passing to a second or third person, 
they generally appear to a disadvantage, 
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But whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained respecting the insertion of these 
letters in a volume already swelled to a 
more than ordinary biographical bulk, 
of the other parts there can be scarcely 
any room for a diversity of opinion. It is 
a valuable memorial, enlivened with inter- 
esting details, which will retain their fresh- 
ness when, the present generation having 
passed away, time shall transmit it to 


posterity. 
—— an 
Review.—Life and Adventures of Alex- 
ander Selkirk, containing the real Inci- 
dents upon which the Romance of Robin- 
son Crusoe is founded. By John How- 
ell. 12mo. pp. 196. Whittaker. 
London, 1829. 


No reader who is acquainted with the ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe, can be at a 
loss to comprehend the nature and charac- 
ter of this volume; but after having been 
so highly entertained with the romance of 
Daniel de Foe, it is not improbable that 
he will prefer the visions of fiction to the 
realities of truth. 

In his introduction to this work, the 
author vindicates De Foe from the charges 
of dishonourably pilfering from Selkirk’s 
papers, with which his reputation has been 
assailed. He thinks that nothing but the 
simple fact, namely, that Selkirk had been 
confined several years on an uninhabited 
island, suggested to De Foe the foundation 
on which he has contrived to erect an im- 
perishable fabric. 

Of Alexander Selkirk, the author, in this 
volume, traces the personal, and in some 
degree the family history, stating his reasons 
for going to sea, the occasion of his being 
left on the island of Juan Fernandez, his 
mode of living while there, his final rescue 
from this abode of solitude, his subsequent 
return to the land of his nativity, and the 
incidents which followed, to the conclusion 
of his days. In this detail, plain unvar- 
nished truth, unadorned with the embel- 
lishments of fiction, seems to have dictated 
to the author's pen; and though it will 
probably be read with less interest than the 
history and adventures of Robinson Cru- 
soe, the deficiency will be supplied by 
the additional contidence which a convic- 
tion of truth rarely fails to inspire. 

—~—— 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 

1. The Monthly Bible Class Book, 

upon the American Plan; Part I. Vol I. 


Gospel by John. 12mo., (Westley and 
Davis, London,) has, at first sight, a matu- 





rity of thought belonging to it, which 
would, seem to unfit it for general useful- 
ness among the young. But when it is 
remembered that the author’s aim is not 
so much to address himself to the minds 
of children, as to those of a class of young 
people about to enter on the great duties 
of life, the difficulty will at once vanish, 
and the solidity of the instruction adminis- 
tered will appear to be a great recom- 
mendation of the author’s plan. The 
value of religious knowledge directly 
derived from the sacred oracles, must far 
surpass that which is acquired in any other 
way. For this reason alone we think our 
American brethren have set us a noble 
example, in so generally making the Bible 
the Class Book in almost all their cate- 
chetical exercises. We hope the example 
will be generally followed in this country. 
It is one susceptible of almost indefinite 
improvement. The worthy author of this 
part of a series of biblical instructions has 
entered upon a most acceptable service to 
the church, which we sincerely trust he 
will find himself encouraged to pursue. 
He has thrown a clear and steady light 
upon the word of God, so far as he has 
proceeded in his undertaking; and we 
would only remind him that simplicity 
and fidelity must be the objects of his uni- 
form aim. 

2. West Indian Slavery traced to its 
Actual Source, §c., with an Appeal for 
Sympathy and Consideration, (Westley 
and Davis, London,) is a brief but spi- 
rited appeal to the compassion of Britons, 
urging the propriety and duty of abstain- 
ing from the use of articles procured by 
slavery. The notes contain extracts from 
colonial advertisements, which no English. 
man can read without disgust, 

3. A Pastoral Letter on the Subject 
of Revivals in Religion, &c., by John 
Angell James, (Westley, London,) strongly 
recommends “a greater increase of true 
piety. in those who are already sincere 
Christians, and in the number of those who 
are truly converted to God.” The author, 
however, is not afraid to quote what the 
justly celebrated Jonathan Edwards has 
written on the sudden and surprising out. 
pouring of the Spirit of God in New Eng- 
land, nor ashamed to advert to the days 
of Wesley and Whitefield, when such 
shaking among the dry bones was by no 
means uncommon. But these are not the 
revivals at which he aims. The tendency 
of this pastoral letter is, to inculcate an 
increase of sober heart-felt piety, and a 
consistent conduct among genuine Chris- 
tians of all denominations, but more par- 
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ticularly so in those who are under his 
immediate care. 

4. The Child’s Commentator on the 
Holy Scriptures, by Ingram _Cobbin, 
Vol. I. (Westley and Davis, London,) 
contains, within a narrow compass, a fami- 
liar exposition of the leading facts, both 
historical and practical, included in Gene- 
sis and Exodus, delivered in language 
suited to the infantile capacity. The illus- 
trations are drawn from topics with which 
every child is well acquainted. It is a 
pleasing little commentary, adorned with 
wood-cuts; and from its perusal, children 
may derive both amusement and instruction. 

5. Memoir of James Wait, a_ pious 
Shepherd, &c., by Robert Maclaurin, 
(Hamilton, London,) is a simple narrative 
respecting a pious man, who, in the hum- 
ble walks of life, and with very inadequate 
means of instruction, enjoyed much of the 
divine presence, and was rendered re- 
markably useful in his family, and to all 
around him. It is a pleasing diary of 
Christian experience, which will find a 
mirror in the hearts of all who are born of 
God. 
6. The Monthly Teacher, edited by 
the Rev. T. Dury, for January, 1829, 
(Seeley, London,) is designed for children, 
to whom it will be both amusing and in- 
structive. The price being only three half- 
pence per number, no great variety can be 
expected. In this that is before us, we 
have five articles, relating to travels, distant 
occurrences, and fragments of natural his- 
tory, all of which have an immediate 
bearing on facts contained in the Bible, 
with which it is intended to make the pupil 
fully acquainted. 

7. Paternal Discipline and Self-Scru- 
tiny, by Henry Forster Burder, M.A., 
(Westley, London,) form a pamphlet which 
embodies the substance of three discourses, 
delivered at Hackney, in September and 
October, 1828, It contains many obser- 
vations that are appropriate and striking, 
but nothing to command any particular 
attention. 

8. The Speeches of the Rev. Dr. 
Singer, and Rev. Messrs. M‘Ghee and 





Daly, at the Rotunda Meeting for Dis- 
cussion, &c. Dublin, Nov. 26, 1828, 
(Nisbet, London,) enter into the points at 
issue between the Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. In favour of the latter, they 
embody much solid argument, and make a 
powerful appeal to our reasoning faculties. 
Meeting, however, with no opposition, we 
cannot estimate their relative importance, 
as to what may be urged on the other side. 
This much is clear, that they place the 
Protestant cause on advantageous grounds, 
from which the enemy will not easily be 
able to dislodge it. 

9. Quarterly Extracts from the British 
Society for Promoting the Religious 
Principles of the Reformation, (Nisbet, 
London,) contain several interesting docu- 
ments, which shew that the Society has 
been productive of much benefit to the 
Protestant cause, 

10. The Ladies’ Library, part I. 
(Knight and Lacey, London,) has a pleas- 
ing aspect, and bids fair to be a useful pub- 
lication, It is ornamented with a neatly 
executed engraving of her Royal Highness 
Princess Victoria, and consists of original 
articles, both in prose and verse, and of 
extracts from the Annuals, and some other 
pleasing productions; but having neither 
preface, advertisement, nor title, besides 
what we have given, we know nothing of 
its intended extent, or the course which the 
publishers design to steer. 

11. The Fatal Consequences of Li- 
centiousness, a Sermon, by John Scott, 
M.A., (Seeley, London,) was occasioned 
by the trial of a young woman for the 
alleged murder of her illegitimate child. 
This circumstance furnished the author with 
a fair —— of unfolding the frightful 
visage of iniquity in its various forms, but 
more particularly so in the case which thus 
presented itself immediately before him ; 
and we cannot but acknowledge that he 
has turned it to a beneficial account. It is 
a sermon that will be read with such deep 
and lively interest, that the talents of the 
preacher will be forgotten amidst the mo- 


/mentous topics that every where pervade 


his discourse. 





M. TALLEYRAND. i 
Few persons acquainted with the exploits cf Buonapare can be ignorant, that to the 
splendid talents of this celebrated statesman, he was indebted in no small degree for 
the successes which marked his military career. The following is the Autograph of 


this extraordinary man. 
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GLEANINGS, 


The Slave Trade.—This country has paid, so 

far as can be ascertained, about $5,000,000 altoge- 
ther, on account of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade. The government expenditure on this ac- 
count for 1825 and 1526, averaged about £2300.000 
each year. And yet how little has been effected in 
our colonies towards the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the unhappy slaves; and how high the 
tone assumed by their tyrants, who talk about their 
vested rights and acknouledged claims to property 
in their fellow-men. A little efficient legislation, 
tirmly enforced, is wanting to quarter humanity 
among them, and prevent their frequent harassing 
A missionaries, and incessantly cracking the 
whip. 
Ireland.—Of this country, Swift has remarked, 
and we believe his observations will apply in some 
degree at the present day, that “ two-thirds of its 
revenues are spent out of it—the nation not per- 
mitted totrade with the other third—and that the 
pride of the women will not suffer them to wear 
their own manufactures, even when they exceed 
what come from abroad.” ‘This is the true state 
of Ireland in very few words. 

Popish Protestantism.—The following is from a 
form of common prayer, composed for the 30th of 
January, soon after the Restoration, published by 
his majesty’s direction, and printed by John Bill, 
printer to the king, London, 1661. “ And we he- 
seech thee to give us all grace, to remember and 

rovide for our latter end, by a careful, studious 
mitation of this thy blessed saint and martyr, 
(viz, Charles I,) and all other thy saints and mar- 
tyrs that have gone before us ; that we may be 
made worthy to receive ‘benetit by their prayers, 
which they, in communion with thy Church catho- 
lic, offer up unto thee, forthat part of it here 
militant.”—In the evening collect, 

Beauty of the English Law.—It is the character 
and the vice,of the law of England to deal in spe- 
cialties ; it is shaped on no broad principles, but 
adapted to particular cases, The consequence is, 
that between the specialties there are amply wide 
gaps for the escape of offenders. Embezzlement 
is observed to be a frequent offence of clerks and 
servants: the legislature accordingly frame a law 
not comprehending embezzlement in all its forms, 

wl ver itted, but embezzlement by 
clerks and servants. Mr. Austin is indicted for 
embezzlement, and acquitted because he comes 
neither under the description of a clerk nor of a 
servant! This is the beauty of English law. 
Now another law will be made, comprehending the 
embezzlement of treasurers for trusts, or deputy- 
treasurers, agents, or others, and this will do till 
some undescribed character embezzies, when there 
will be another failure of justice, and another spe- 
cial law to fillthe gap. Such is the perfection of 
wisdom, excellent in shutting the stable-door when 
the steed is stolen. Crime, like time, should be 
seized by the forelock. Our legislators, however, 
delight in setting justice to the pleasant and seemly 
sport of securing the pig by the soaped tail; and 
there is a squeak—an evasion—the prey is gone, 
and Themis floundering on her back in the mire of 
iniquity. 

Great Curiosity to Ornithologists.—On Wednes- 
day, Dec. 3, 1828, Mr. J. Symes, of Warminster, 
shot in his garden a singularly variegated cock 
sparrow ; the head, neck, back, and wings, are 
beautifully spotted with a diversity of colours, 
white, red, black, brown, &c. ; under the beak and 
part of the breast is a resemblance of the starling, 
and from the breast to the tailis perfectly white. 
The bird, in a preserved state, is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Symes. 

A Sober Public House.—At a public-house in 
the village of Coddenham, in Suffolk, a labourer 
is rarely allowed to drink more than a pint of 
beer ; if he calls for more, the landlady will let 
him have but half-a-pint, and not often even that 
quantity, telling him, it is as much as he can afford 
to pay for. Drunkenness is, consequently, but 
little known in the house. 











Cost of the Redemption of ali British Female 
Slaves.—Were all the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom to contribute a yearly payment of only 
sixpence each, all the female slaves, under forty 
years of age might be redeemed from bond- 
age; and their children being born free, slavery 
might be extinguished in a single generation. If 
gold be an antidote for slavery, should we not give, 
for the ransom of our enslaved brethren, our 
jewels of silver and our jewels of gold, to hasten 
their deliverance? that they may go with their 
young and with their old, with their sons and 
with their daughters, and that their little ones 
may go with them? We cannot add, with their 
flocks and with their herds—for Britisn slaves 
have none. The number of female slaves in all our 
colonies may be estimated at 360,000. Of these 
the number who are from one day to forty years 
of age,may be taken to be 300,000. The price of 
them, at fifty pounds each, which is a very high 
average, would be £15,000,000; which sum, reck- 
oning the 3 per cents. at 90, would be completely 
liquidated by a perpetual annuity of halfa million. 

Just Claims of Biitish Slaves —What are the 
claimsof British slaves on their fellow-subjects, in 
return for all the wrongs which they have hitherto 
endured? Common justice requires that they 
should be prepared for their freedom by the best 
means, and.at the earliest possible period ; and that 
liberty should be given them, as soon as it could be 
done with advantage tothemselves. The question 
of compensation lies between the planters and the 
people of England. Petitions, it is true, have been 
sent to the levislature from all parts of the country, 
praying for the abolition of slavery ; and yet lit- 
tle, or nothing, has been done for the relief of the 
oppressed.— Missionary Register. 

Antiquities—The house of Arrius Diomes was 
the first thing dug ont at Pompeii. ‘The remains 
of this edifice announced it to be one of the most 
beautiful and convenient buildings. Its interior 
consists of a large square yard, the portico of 
which is supported by columns of gypsum. In the 
middle of this was a small garden, witha railing, 
Eight rooms on the ground-floor look into the 
yard ; most of them are painted red, the floors 
laid in with mosaics, and the ceilings flat. Several 
of them are beautifully decorated with figures and 
arabesques. On the ground-floor a skeleton was 
found, supposed to be that of the proprietor. He 
held in one hand a tray,and gold coins and decora- 
tions inthe other. A slave behind him carried a 
bronze and a, silver vase. These two individuals 
were overtaken and overwhelmed by the volcanic 
shower in the moment of flight. Below the portico 
which surrounds the garden, is a subterraneous 
apartment, perhaps a cellar, where many wine 
jars were found. Two staireases lead to the 
upper story, the right side of which only remains 
standing, which, like all the houses of Pompeii, is 
without covering. Inthe middle of the house isa 
covered yard, surrounded with fourteen columns 
lined with tiles and intaglio, forming a portico 
with mosaics. The ground-floor contains several 
apartments apparently destined for baths, dining- 
rooms, bed-rooms, &c. 

Bishopric of London.—There are thirty ma- 
nors, two palaces, #8000 a year, and the patronage 
of thirty-seven livings, attached to the see of 
London. 

The Pope vy. Miracles.—The Archbishops and 
Bishops of France had ordered a continuance of 
forty days’ prayer throughout the kingdom, and 
calculated their ordinance so that the holy time 
should close on the 17th December, that day 
being the anniversary of the miraculous appear- 
ance of a luminous cross at Migne, in 1826. In 
order to sanctify the proceeding, the Pope was 
applied to for a Bull to declare the luminous 
cross to be a real miracle ; but the Pope sent for the 
most skilful chemists and natural philosophers of 
Rome, and upon their proving that they could pro- 
duce a similar cross by the aid of certain very com- 
mon chemical powers, his Holiness is reported to 
have exelaimed, * Aslong as I fill the Holy Chair, 


not a line shall be published in favour of the jug- 
, gling at Migne.” 


ane “Syne > 
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Ancient New Year's Gift.—(From the ‘ Percy 
Household Book.’)—“ Item. My Lorde useth ande 
accustomyth to gyf yerly, when his Lordshipp is‘at 
home, to his Mynstraills that be daly in his Hous- 
hold, at bis Tabret, Lute, ande Rebek, upon New 
Yeres Day in the mornynge, when they doo play at 
mv Ladis Chambre doure for his Lordschipe and 
my Lady, xx. Viz. xiijs. iiijd. for my Lorde, and 
vis. viiijd. for my Lady, if she be at my Lords 
fynd-ynge,and not at her owen. And for playing 
at my Ladis sone and heir Chambre doure, the 
Lord Perey, ijs. And for playing at the Chambre 
doures of my Lords younger sonnes, my younge 
Maisters after, viijd. the pece for every of them— 
xxiijs. iiijd.” 

Gravel Walks.—The following cheap improve- 
ment is recommended in the construction of walks 
in gardens, lawns, &c. uniting the advantages of 
great hardness, durability, and freedom from 
worms and insects. When a new walk is made, or 
an old one reformed, take the necessary quantity 
of road-scraping, previously dried in the air, and 
reduced as fine as possible; mix with the heap 
enough coal-tar from a gas work, so that the whole 
shall be sufficiently saturated, and then aid a 
quantity of gravel; with this lay rather a thick 
stratum as a foundation, and then cover it with a 
thin coating of gravel. In a short time the walk 
will be as hard as a rock, not affected by wet, or 
disfigured by worms. 

A Floating Farm Yard.—The following sketch 
of a family floating down the Ohio on a raft is at 
once highly graphic and characteristic of inland 
migration in America :—“ To-day we passed two 
large rafts lashed together, by which simple con- 
veyance several families from New England were 
transporting themselves and their property to the 
lands of promise in the western woods. Each raft 
was 80 or 90 feet long, with a small house erected 
on it; and on each was a stack of hay, round 
which several horses and cows were feeding, 
while the paraphernalia of a farm-yard, the 
ploughs, waggons, pigs, children, and poultry, 
carelessly distributed, gave to the whole more the 
appearance of a permanent residence, than of a 
caravan of adventurers seeking a home. A re- 
spectable looking old lady, with spectacles on her 
nose, was seated on achair at the door of one of 
the cabins, employed in knitting ; another female 
was at the wash-tub; the men were chewing their 
tobacco with as much complacency as if they had 
been in ‘the land of steady habits,’ and the vari- 
ous family avocations seemed to go on like clock-« 
work. In this manner these people travel at a 
slight expense. They bring their own provisions ; 
their raft floats with the current; and honest 
Jonathan, surrounded with his scolding, grunting, 
squalling, and neighing dependents, floats to the 
point proposed, without leaving his own fire-side, 
and on his arrival there, may step on shore with 
his house, and commence business, like a certain 
grave personage, who, on his marriage with a rich 
widow, said he had * nothing to do but to walk in, 
and hang up his hat.’ "—Let/ers from the West. 

Curious Invention.—A mathematical instru- 
ment-maker at Paris, of the name of Conti, has 
conceived the notion of a portable instrdment, 
which he calls a tachygraph, by means of which 
any person may write, or rather print, as fast as 
any other person can speak. If such an instru. 
ment can be brought to perfection, of what im- 
mense value will it be to parliamentary reporters! 
M. Conti,“ however, like many other ingenious 
men, is not rich, He calculates the expense of 
constructing a single instrument at 600 francs ; 
and he has applied tothe Academie des Sciences 
for pecuniary assistance. His request having 
been referred to the consideration of a committee, 
a very favourable report bas been made upon it. 

New South Wales Cotton.—(By Mr. Buchanan.) 
“ The sample of cotton from Dr, Hooker, said to 
be the produce of New South Wales, appears to 
me, as a cotton broker, to be a very beautiful arti- 
cle, and the first of the kind I have seen. In 
general appearance, it resembles the finer sam- 
ples from the Dutch colonies, more than any thing 
else I am acquainted with, (say Demerara,) &c. 
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and is as valuable ; itis alittle more uneven in 
staple, but fully as fine in fibre, although rather 
inclined to mat ; this, however, may in part pro- 
ceed from the manner in which it has been handled 
in the cleaning : it is of a good colour, and free 
from stain.—I have prevailed upon Mr. Angus, the 
manager, anda partner in the Duke-street Twist 
Company here, to spin this sample of cotton into 
yarn, and he has been at much pains to do it jus- 
tice. His experience of it in working, bears me 
out in the opinion I had formed both of its quality 
and value, for it has already produced No. 130 from 
Demerara cotton, and of this, No. 100, 106, 116, 
126, and 136, and reports, that the coarser it is 
spun, the better is the quality of the yarn,as was 
te be expected. He is also of opinion, that it is 
decidedly a bctter cotton than Egyptian, and being 
much cleaner, more valuable.—As to the cultiva- 
tion of this cotton, I think that it ought to be 
grown upon the richest soil to be met with in the 
island, and as much upon the sea-border as possi- 
ble, for it is universally found, that the finest cot- 
tons in America are produced on the small islands 
and salt marshes: there are no directions neces- 
sary for cleaning it, for that they seem to under- 
stand completely already, the sample sent being as 
clean as can be wished, and the cotton very little 
injured in the operation. It may be proper, how- 
ever, just to say, tlat the less it is handled the bet- 
ter, and that, provided it is clean, the nearer a state 
of nature, the more favourable for spinning.—You 
mentioned to me that this sample was grown from 
Sea-island seed, and the seeds remaining among 
the cotton prove that it was either Sea-island or 
West Indian seed, both of these being smooth on 
the surface, and perfectly black in colour. I ob- 
serve, however, among the cotton, marks of dete- 
rioration, either from soil or climate, such as im- 
perfect seeds, and tle green nap, only known in 
the back-country of America, and among the up- 
land cottous.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Forster, Grand-daughter of 
Milton.—The following particulars of this last 
relic of the immortal Milton, is from the Birch 
and Sloane MSS. In the hand-writing of Dr. 
Birch.—* 1754, May 14, Tuesday, I attended the 
funeral, and performed the office of interring Mrs, 
Elizabeth Forster, grand-daughter of John Milton, 
and the last of his descendants. She died at her 
house, the sign of the Thatched House, in Isling- 
ton, of an asthma and dropsy, on Thursday after- 
noon, May 9th. She was born in Ireland, in No- 
vember 1683, and was about 15 years of age when 
she came to England, and married Mr. Forster in 
1719. She was buried in a vault in Tindall’s 
ground in Bunhill Fields.” In addition to this is 
the following notice in the Mirror, No. 40, July 
26, 1823:—“ Mrs. Forster, grand-daughter to Mil- 
ton, kept a chandler’s shop at Lower Holloway, 
some years, and died at Islington May 9th, 1754, 
in the 66th year of her age, and by her death all 
Milton’s family became extinet. She had lived 
many years in a low way, and was at last depressed 
with poverty, and the infirmities of old age. It 
Goes not appear that any of quer grandfather's 
admirers took any notice of her till 1750, when, 
on the 5th of April that year, Comus was repre- 
sented at Drury-lane Theatre, with a new Pro- 
logue by Johnson, and spoken by Garrick, for her 
benetit, which produced her about £130, 

Lines, supposed by Milton.—The tollowing Lines 
on a glass at thé ———, at Chalfort, in Bucks, are 
supposed to be written at the time of the plague in 
1665 :— 


Fair mirrour of foul times, whose fragile seene 
Shall as it blazeth, break, while Providence 
Hye watching o’er his saints, with Eve unseen, 
Spreads the red rod of angry Pestilence, 

To drive the wicked, and their counsels, hence, 


Yea, all to break the Pride of Lustful Kings, 
Who Heaven's Love reject for brutish seise, 
As erst he scourg’d Jesside’s sin of yore, 

For the fair Hittite, when on seraph's wings, 
He sent him War, or Plague, or Famine sore, 


Birch and Sloane MSs. 
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Thieves.—Taking into the account the hulks, and 
the different prisons in and about the metropolis, 
there are calculated to be very little short of an 
average of 100 thieves per day let loose to their 
former occupations. 

Large Trees.—in Needwood forest, in England, 
the oak tree, called the Swilear lawn oak, con- 
tains by estimation a thousand feet of timber. The 
Rev. Mr. Snow says, this oak, the father of the 
forest, girths, at five feet high, 21 feet, the whole 
height 65 feet. In the county of Essex, a Lom- 
bardy poplar is described as a very fine and beauti- 
ful tree, 70 feet high, and seven feet three inches 
in circumference ; and there is now standing in 
the garden of Mr. Jeremy Bentham, in St. James’s 
Park, a poplar, which is nearly 80 feet in height. 
An ash on the lawn of Castle Menzies, in Scotland, 
was blown over during a violent snow-storm, and 
was then described asthe largest ash in that coun- 
try ; it measured eighteen and a half feet in cir- 
cumference. The Charter oak, in Connecticut, 
-- a Hertford paper, is no less than 400 years 
old ; it is 28 feet in circumference near the ground, 
and at the height of seven feet it is 17 feet in 
circumference; the height of the tree is about 
70 feet ; some of its branches extend 20 feet. Mr. 
Nelson, the botanist, who accompanied Captain 
Bligh tothe South Seas, for the purpose of con- 
veying the Bread-fruit-tree to the West Indies, 
when on Van Diemen’s Land, found a tree in a 
thriving state, of the enormous size of thirty-three 
and a half feet in girth, and of a proportionate 
height.—The elin, in Hatfield, Massachusets, is 
said to be the largest tree in New England. It 
measures in circumference 34 feet, at two feet from 
the ground at the height of five feet from the 
smallest place in the trunk, the circumference is 
24 feet 6 inches. There is a cut in the tree, four 
feet from the ground, which tradition says was 
made by the Indians,for the highest rise of the 
Connecticut river.—* The largest tree in Great 
Britair,” says Dr. Hunter, “ that I have read of, 
is the one cited by Smellie, in his ‘ Philosophy of 
Natural History, as growing at Cowthorpe, near 
Weatherby, upon the estate belonging to the Right 
Honourable Lady Stourton. The dimensions are 
almost incredible ; it measures close by the ground 
26 feet; its height, in its present ruinous state, 
(1776), is about 85 feet, and tits principal limb ex- 
tends 16 yards from the boll. When compared to 
this, all other trees are but children of the forests.’ 
In Lewis and Clarke’s expedition, they saw pine 
trees at the mouth of the Colombia river, of twelve 
feet diameter and 200 feet high. 
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Fishers’ Grand National Improvements; or, Pic- 
turesque Beauties of the British Empire in the Nine- 
teenth Century :—No. 1, of ‘‘ England,” commenc- 
ing with Lancashire.—Nos. 1 and 2, of * Ireland,” 
commencing with Dublin.—Nos. 1 and 2, of ‘* Scot- 
land,” commencing with Edinburgh. 

The First Number of the Library of Religious 
Knowledge, containing Natural Theology. Part 1. 
To be continued every Fortnight. 

Noon-Day Sunset. A Sermon addressed chiefly to 
Young People at Broad-street Meeting House, Lon- 
don, on the ease of Mrs. T. C. Everett, of Read- 
ing. By J.P. Dobson. A 

“he Necessity of the Anti-Pauper System, shewn 
in the oppression and misery produced by the Allow- 
ance System, which paralyzes the beneficial operation 
of Friendly Societies, Savings’ Banks, Select Ves- 
tries, well-mauaged Workhouses, and every other 
m ameliorating the condition of the Poor. 
a v. J. Bosworth, M.A. F.A.S. 

‘acts and Observations relative to the practice of 
Taxing Pilgrims in some part of India, and paying a 
premium to those who collect for the worship of 
Juggernaut, at the great Temple in Orissa, respect- 
fully submitted to the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. 
Orissa. 

A_Gentleman’s Guide to the English Language. 
By Joseph Sutcliffe, M.A. 


By J. Peggs, late Missionary in 


A Treatise on Dyeing Silk Shawls, Garments, Ban- 
danas, &c. By H. Mc Kernan. 8vo. With Plates 
and Wood-cuts. 

An Appeal to Britain, recommending the Abolition 
of the Practice of Burning Hindoo Widows. By the 
Coventry Society for the Abolition of Human Sacri- 
fices in India. 

‘the Child’s Commentator on the Holy Scriptures. 
By —- Cobbin, A.M. 
at E anual of Christian Instruction, &c. By Wm. 

€ ° 

he Step-Mother ; a Tragedy. By Jacob Jones, Esq. 

The Communicant’s Spiritual Companion, &c. By 
the late Rev. ‘I. Haweis, L.L.B. M.D. 

Memoir of James Wait, a pious shepherd. By 
Robert Maclaurin. . 

Poems, Lyric, Moral, and Humorous. By Thomas 
ey 

The Parental Discipline of Affliction. By Henry 
Forster Burder, M.A. 
ud New Version of the Psalms of David. By James 

sher. 

The Christian Souvenir ; or, Reflections for every 
Day in the Year. 

A Pastoral Letter on Revivals of Religion. By 
John Angell James. ? 

Ghaut Murders in India. By J. Peggs. 

The yy ay Student’s Assistant, to facilitate the 
Study of the Sacred Scriptures. By Rev. John Barr. 

Report of the General Baptist Missionary Society, 
for the year ending June 30, 1828. 

A Help to the Private and Domestic Reading of 
the Holy Scriptures. By J. Leifchild. 

Twelve Moral Maxims of my Uncle Newbury. 

A Defence of the Students of Prophecy, in Answer 





The Fatal ¢ q of Licent ; a Ser- 
mon. By John Scott, M.A. 

A Guide to Acquaintance with God. By the Rev. 
James Sherman : third edition. 

Speeches delivered at a Meeting of the British 
Reformation Society. 

The Ladies’ Library. Part I. g 
_The Triumph of Scriptural and Rational Truth 
displayed in a complete Kefutation of the Doctrine of 
the Eternal Generation of the Divine Logos, and the 
Hypostatical Union of two Spiritual Natures in 
Jesus Christ, addressed to the President of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Conference; and an Expostulatory 
Address to that Conference, as a body. By Samuel 
Tucker, V.D.M. 

The Modern Martyr. By the Author of the Evan- 
gelical Rambler. 2 vols. 12mo. 

West Indian Slavery traced to its actual source ; 
and an Appeal for sympathy and consideration. _ 

The Monthly Bible Class Book, upon the American 
plan. Vol.I. Gospel by John. By John Morrison 
.The Scripture Reader's Guide to the Devotional 
Use of the Holy Scriptures. By Caroline Fry. 

An Inquiry—What is the one True Faith, and 
whether it is professed by all Christian Sects, &c. 

7 in the Press. 

The New Testament; with a Key of Reference 
and oe pom Geographical, Historical, Doctrinal, 
Practical, and Experimental ; designed to facilitate 
the Acquaintance of Scriptural Knowledge in Bible 
Classes, Sunday and other Schools, and Private 
Families. By Henry Wilbur, A.M. 

Essays on Various Subjects. By Jacob Stanley. 12mo. 

The Prize Essay on the Lever, (embracing its nu- 
merous modifications in the wheel and axle, and 


pulley.) In this production of an Operative Me- 
chanic, the €rrors of Gregory, Lardner, Nicholson, 
and other eminent professors of mechanical science, 
are proved and corrected. It is rendered quite plain 
to the meanest capacity. Numerons engravings. 
Mr. Edmeston has in the press, “ The Woman of 
Shunem,” a Dramatic Sketch, and other Sacred 





oems. 
The Portraiture of a Christian Gentleman. By a 


Barrister. 
The Adv and Defici of the Protestant 








Reformation ; a Sermon preached at Kingston, before 
| the Monthly Association of Congregational Ministers. 
| By J. P. Dobson. 
| ‘“* A Mother in Israel,” being a Sketch of the Cha- 
| Facter of the late Mrs. Ewing, of Glasgow. 18mo. 
| By the Rev. E. Millar, A.M. : 
| .. “* Ministerial Perseverance ;” a Charge delivered at 
| the Settlement of the Rev. Arthur fidman over the 
; Church assembling in Barbican. By the Rev. An- 
| drew Read 

Preparing for Publication. 

An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, with Explanations in 
Latin and English; and a copious English Index. 
In one thick volume octavo. By the Rev. J, Bos- 
‘ worth, M.A. F.A.S. 
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